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LONGING FOR HOME. 





BY JEAN INGELOW. 





I. 
A song of a boat ;— 
There was once a boat on a billow; 
Lightly she rocked to her port remote, 
And the foam was white in her wake like 
snow, 
And her frail mast bowed when the breeze 
would blow, 
And bent like a wand of willow. 
II. 
I shaded mine eyes one day when a boat 
Went courtseying over the billow, 
I marked her course till a dancing mote 
She faded out on the moonlit foam, 
And I stayed behind in the dear loved home; 
And my thoughts all day were about the 
boat, 
And my dreams upon the pillow. 
III. 
I pray you hear my song of the boat, 
For it is but short :— 
My boat, you shall find none fairer afloat, 
In river or port. 
Long I looked out for the lad she bore, 
On the open, desolate sea, 
And I think he sailed to the heavenly shore, 
For he came not back to me— 
Ah me! 
IV. 
A song of a nest:— 
There was once a nest in a hollow. 
Down in the mosses and knot-grass pressed, 
Soft and warm, and full to the brim; 
Vetches leaned over it purple and dim, 
With buttercup buds to follow. 
Vv. 
I pray you hear my song of a nest, 
For it is not long :— 
You shall never light in a summer quest 
The bushes among— 
Shall never light on a prouder sitter, 
A fairer nestful, nor ever know 
A softer sound than their tender twitter, 
That wind-like did come and go. 
VI. 
IT had a nestful once of my own, 
Ah happy, happy I! 
Right dearly I loved them; but when they 
were grown 
They spread out their wings to fly— 
O, one after one they flew away 
Far up to the heavenly blue, 
To the better country, the upper day, 
And—I wish I was going too. 
vil. 
I pray you, what is the nest to me,— 
My empty nest? 
And what is the shore where I stood to see 
My boat sail down to the west? 
Can I call that home where I anchor yet, 
Though my good man has sailed? 
Can I call that home where my nest was set, 
Now all its hope hath failed? 
Nay, but the port where my sailor went, 
And the land where my nestlings be; 
There is the home where my thoughts are 


sent, 
The only home for me— 
Ah me! 
————- ~ wee 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


During the month, four national con- 
ventions of young people’s church so0- 
cieties have been held; the Christian 
Endeavor Society at San Francisco, the 
Epworth League at Toronto, the Univer- 
salist Union at Detroit, and the Baptist at 
Chattanooga. At all these great meetings 
a leading feature has been the discussion 
of the question of good citizenship, in 
other words, of the codperation of men 
and women for the best interests of the 
community, for law and order and for 
clean politics. 








**Co-education in Cornell’ is admirably 
described by ‘Alumna’ in another col- 
umn. The article is a genuine contribu- 
tion to the question whether separate col- 
leges for women like Wellesley, Vassar, 
Smith, and Radcliffe, give equal or superior 
advantages for the higher education to 
women students, or whether co-educa- 
tional colleges like Boston University, 
Cornell, Oberlin, and the State Uni- 
versities which are open to both sexes, 
are preferable. The candid and reason- 





family opinion. 


able tone of the article, and the fact that 
the writer knows whereof she affirms, 
give this testimony great value. We 
wish we might have similar information 
from women students in other institu- 
tions. 

——————.-- saexm -—— 

“Lucy Stone’”’ is the title of a little leaf- 
let written by E. Cora Hinds, vice-presi- 
dent of the Manitoba Equal Suffrage Club, 
at Winnipeg. The president of the club, 
Amelia Yeomans, M. D., in a letter ac- 
companying the leaflet, says: 

Her memory has been one of our 
strongest and most stimulating inspira- 
tions. How wonderfully in her spreading 
influence she has conquered Death, and 
daily vivifies a needy human kind! The 
cause is marching on to certain victory 
No matter who wears the laurels once it 
is won. In Manitoba we have already 
municipal and school suffrage, and the 
promise of the larger liberty is in the air. 
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NEW ZEALAND’S EXPERIENCE. 

All the great English Colonies that are 
practically self-governing were invited to 
send a representative to the Queen’s 
Jubilee. Allaccepted the invitation. The 
London Woman's Signal says: 

The Premier of New Zealand, who was 
one of the first representatives to arrive, 
has been lodged for some weeks at the 
Hotel Cecil, with all the state of a foreign 
ambassador; an entire wing on the first 
floor is apportioned to him and his family 
and suite. Numerous liveried attendants 
decorate the antechambers, and as I en- 
tered I passed two State emissaries, one 
in civil uniform, and the other a high 
military officer in all the paraphernalia 
of his rank, going to an interview with 
Mr. Seddon. 

I had asked for my interview, however, 
with Mrs. Seddon, as I thought my read- 
ers would like to hear the opinion of so 
influential a lady upon the working of an 
institution with which she has personal 
concern. 

“How did women get the suffrage in 
New Zealand?” I asked her. 

‘*By the ordinary machinery: petitions, 
public meetings, and personal pressure 
upon Members of Parliament. The agita- 
tion for it began a good many years ago, 
then languished for a while, and then be- 
came very earnest again. It was sup- 
ported always by the Conservatives, who 
were under the impression that women 
would vote mainly on their side, but this 
expectation has not been justified. It 
was a Liberal Ministry, with my husband 
at the head, that gave the franchise to 
women, and at the two elections that 
have since taken place, women have main- 
tained the same government in power.” 

‘Were you in favor of Woman’s Suf- 
frage before it was obtained?”’ 

“No, I was opposed to it.” 

‘*Will you please tell me why?”’ 

“It was because I thought that women 
should not mix in anything so rough as 
contested elections used to be. I thought 
they were better out of the turmoil of 
politics, and that it would be unpleasant 
for them to be canvassed and to have to 
vote.”’ 

‘‘Are you converted? Do you now be- 
lieve, in the light of experience, that it is 
a good thing?”’ 

“Yes, most decidedly Ido. There has 
been no disturbance and no unpleasant- 
ness of any sort connected with it, and it 
has done the women a great deal of good 
to take an interest in public affairs.”’ 

“Tell me about the ‘discord in families’ 
argument, in regard to the exercise of the 
vote by wives.” 

“Oh, there is nothing in that at all. Our 
married women vote, and so do girls liv- 
ing at home, if over twenty-one, but we 
find that where the family life is at all 
what it ought to be, there is apt to bea 
Of course, it is possible 
that sometimes the vote is given by hus- 
band and wife, or father and daughter, in 
different ways; but, as arule, we find that 
families all work together, and certainly 
there is no instance of a wife prominently 
working against her husband.” 

“One thing more. Please tell me if 
there has been any attempt on the part of 
priests or ministers of any denomination 
to manipulate the women’s vote? A good 
many so-called Liberal men here deny rep- 
resentation to women, and they are apt to 
give as their real reason their fear that 
women would be priest-ridden. Tell me 
if there was anything like that found to 
be the case in New Zealand?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Seddon, 
emphatically. ‘‘The women would have 
resented any attempt on the part of their 


ministers to interfere with their political 
action. In New Zealand we have perfect 
religious equality; not only is there no 
State Church, but there is no instruction 
in religion given in the primary schools. 
Ministers of every denomination are 
allowed, by arrangement with the school 
committees, to give religious instruction 
at certain times, before or after the com- 
pulsory school hours, but as regards the 
actual schooling, religious teachers are 
| not allowed to interfere. It is left to the 
| parents to provide instruction of the sort 
| in accordance with their own personal 
| views, in Sunday schools and athome. In 
the same way, in the management of our 
public affairs, though, of course, any 
minister would have his own personal in- 
fluence with his friends, yet the public 
opinion of the women voters, as much as 
that of the men, would be at once roused 
against any attempt to introduce direct 
clerical interference with our secular af- 
fairs.”’ 

The Toronto Globe of July 17 publishes 
a letter from Mr. P. J. O'Regan, a mem- 
ber of the New Zealand Parliament, con- 
cerning public affairs in that colony. In 
regard to woman suffrage Mr. O’ Regan 
writes: 

Very few of the women here refrain 
from exercising their newly conferred 
rights. Even those formerly opposed to 
woman suffrage are now eager to record 
their votes. We have numerous women’s 
political societies, nearly all Liberal; and 
we have already had two annual sittings 
of the Woman’s National Council. Per- 
sonally I am opposed to many things they 
advocate; but as a supporter of woman- 
hood suffrage I am convinced that it has 
proved to be all that its friends expected 
here. No political meeting nowadays is a 
success without the usual quota of the 
gentler sex in attendance; and it is quite 
the thing for them to ask questions of can- 
didates, make speeches, move resolutions, 
etc. Although the great majority of them 
are temperance advocates, it is clear they 
are not all prohibitionists. 

Despite what was said by the sarcastic 
opponents of the ‘‘fair franchise,” there is 
no record of domestic troubles in conse- 
quence of it. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Miss Anna B. Aldridge, of Harriman, 
Tenn., and Miss Hattie M. Sias, of Hen- 
derson, N. Y., graduated this year from 
the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., with four 
young men of the class. They were or- 
dained and set apart to the Universalist 
ministry on June 28. Miss Aldridge will 
settle at Natural Bridge, N. Y. 

Rev. Abbie E. Danforth, of Le Roy, O., 
gave an address on ‘The Opportunities of 
Youth’’ at the eighth annual convention 
of the Universalist Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, at Detroit, Mich. The Uni- 
versalist says: 





One passage in her address was cheered 
to the echo—that in which she scored the 
lax way in which the immoralities of men 
are treated in comparison to those of 
women. “Since we have known this 
world,”’ she said, “there have been two 
standards, one for men and another for 
women. Young man, keep your standard 
for young women, it is none too high. 
Young women, raise the standard as high 
for men, and keep it there.” 

Bethany, Mo., has two minister’s wives, 
Mrs. E. J. Adams and Mrs. R. K. Cal- 
loway, who preach during the absence of 
their husbands. 

Miss Jessie A. Ackerman, assistant pas- 
tor of the Fourth Baptist Church, of 
Chicago, has recently been holding tem- 
perance meetings and preaching in Mon- 
tana. 

A foreign missionary of more than de- 
nominational reputation, Miss Harriette 
G. Brittan, died recently on her way home 
from Japan to her niece in Brooklyn, at the 
age of about seventy-four years. She began 
her term of service in 1862, being sent by 
the Woman’s Union Missionary Society as 
their first representative, immediately 
after that association was formed. Her 
work then lay among the women in Cal- 
cutta, where she was appointed super- 
intendent of the “Zenana Mission,’’ with 
a dozen missionaries under her direction— 
a position she retained until 1877. Later 
Miss Brittan saw service in Africa, and 
her last years have been spent in Japan, 
where she kept a boarding-house for mis- 
sionary workers. While in India Miss 
Brittan wrote ‘‘Kardoo, the Hindu Girl,”’ 
which has been widely read; the proceeds 
were given by the author to build an 
American home for missionaries in India, 
and to the Union Missionary Society. 
Later, she published a second book, called 
‘“‘Shoohie, the Hindoo.” 

At the session of North India Woman’s 








Methodist Episcopal Conference a recom- 
mendation was presented that each confer- 
ence have at least one woman evangelist 
appointed. We Ble Me 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

New Jersey is the first State to adopt a 
Pension law for teachers. 

In a single day the public schools of 
Chicago turned out 3,255 graduates, the 
girls probably outnumbering the boys 
three to one, and more. During the past 
year 225,500 pupils were enrolled, with a 
corps of teachers numbering 4,900. 

The fifth annual session of the summer 
school conducted by Hull House, Chicago, 
at Rockford (Ill.) College, opened July 
10, and will continue one month. The 
students get their board and tuition for 
$3 per week, and combine the pleasures 
of a vacation with the routine of morning 
study, afternoon reading, and evening out- 
ing. 

Under the direction of the Board of 
Education of Philadelphia, twenty-one 
schoolyards in various sections of the city 
have been thrown open as playgrounds 
for the use of children who cannot enjoy 
the luxury of a summer at the seashore 
or in the country. These yards will re- 
main open from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. every 
week-day except Saturdays, when they 
will be closed at noon, until Aug. 28. In 
the mornings, from 9 to 12 o’clock, kinder- 
garten teachers will be present to instruct 
the children in useful and healthful 
games. The rest of the day the little ones 
will be left to themselves to dig in the 
sand heaps, or to play as they please, 
under the care of the janitors. 

By the will of Miss Mary Baldwin of 
Staunton, Va., the Mary Baldwin Semi- 
nary is endowed to the extent of $175,000. 

Mount Holyoke College has received 
from Mrs. Henry F. Durant, of Wellesley, 
Jackson’s ‘‘Dante.’’ When Dante had to 
leave Florence, the fresco from which the 
medallion was copied was painted over, 
and not found for many years. This like- 
ness is considered perfect, and is much 
more attractive than the usual pictures of 
the poet. 

The Bishop of Durham thinks the time 
has come when the women should have a 
large university of their own. The 
Churchman falls in with this idea, being 
impressed by what women are doing in 
the world of religion and education. And 
it bears this testimony as to their union 
of wisdom and power: ‘Those who pre- 
side over the conventual houses of this 
country and Europe have just as much 
controlling power, and show just as much 
administrative judgment and ability, as is 
shown in the management by men of the 
monasteries or the orders to which they 
act as superiors.” 

At the commencement exercises of Smith 
College, President Seelye announced that 
the anonymous friend of the institution 
who made the offer to the class of ’95 to 
give $2,000 for every $1,000 raised for an 
academic building, had made an addition- 
al offer of $10,000, on condition that the 
alumne should raise the other $9,000 for 
the erection of a scientific laboratory 
building. 

Miss Clara March was elected Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of Yolo County, 
Cal., some two or three years ago. She 
was a farmer’s daughter, a graduate of 
the State Normal School, and an excellent 
teacher. Last December she married Mr. 
E. M. Armstrong, but continued in her 
official position. Her death early this 
month, after an illness of two days, was a 
great shock to her family and friends, and 
a great loss to the community. Of her 
public work the Woodland Alliance says: 

She was the first woman elected to fill 
an official position in this county, and in 
no instance in her public career did she 
disappoint the hopes of her friends. The 
admirable manner in which she conducted 
the business of her office won her the 
plaudits of many who had hitherto been 
opposed to a woman filling a public po- 
sition. 

Miss Jennie Chamberlain Watts took 
double summa cum laude at the gradua- 
tion exercises in Radcliffe College, for the 
general excellence of her work, and 
highest final honors in history. She was 
the first in the college to take the final 
honors in history. 

The degree of Ph. D. was recently con- 
ferred on Mrs. Buetten-Weiser, formerly 
Miss Ellen Clune, of Warkworth, Ont., by 
the University of Heidelberg. Mrs. Buet- 
ten-Weiser is said to be the first Canadian 
woman admitted to the Ph. D. degree in 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss HELEN GouLp has six bicycles at 
her country place at Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson, for her own use and that of her 
friends. 


Mrs. MARGARET E, SANGSTER, editor 
of Harper's Bazar, has been giving ear- 
nest, practical talks to the young women 
in conference at East Northfield, Mass. 


Mrs. HANNAH SoLomon, of Chicago, 
will speak for the Council of Jewish 
Women at the Hebrew Chautauqua, which 
opens at Atlantic City, N. J., July 28. 


Mrs. BARKER was elected township 
collector of Bethany, Mo., at the last 
election. Harrison County, of which 
Bethany is the county seat, elected Miss 
Lizzie Scott as school commissioner. 


Miss Erne. ReBecca BENJAMIN, LL. 
B., of Dunedin, New Zealand, aged twen- 
ty-five, hav.ng passed the bar examina- 
tion, is the first woman admitted to prac- 
tice as barrister and solicitor in Australian 
courts. 


JENNIE COLLINS was commemorated on 
July 19, the twelfth anniversary of her 
death, by the New England Helping Hand 
Society, which carries on part of her work 
for the working girls. Her portrait was 
wreathed with pond lilies and pine. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. E. Trask Hill, 
Mrs. Abbie F. Rolfe, and others. 


Miss MARIE L. Bruot, who has charge 
of the department of expression in the 
high school of Cleveland, O., is widely 
known as a Shakespearian scholar, and has 
presented a number of scenes from his 
dramas and tragedies. She is chairman of 
drama in the Cleveland Sorosis, and is a 
writer of recognized ability. Miss Bruot 
had 1,800 pupils in her classes this year. 
Her method is to give individual direc- 
tion as far as is possible, and the peculiar- 
ities of the mind of each pupil are studied 
with a view to adapting to it the training 
it most needs. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT was buried in Eton 
Cemetery, almost under the shadow of 
Windsor Castle. Queen Victoria sent a 
wreath of flowers with the inscription, 
“A mark of admiration and respect from 
Victoria, R. I.” The Queen was a great 
admirer of Mrs, Oliphant’s writings. Mrs. 
Oliphant had practically completed her 
book, ‘‘The Annals of the House of Black- 
wood,’’ though she was unable to revise 
the final proofs. Two volumes will be 
published in September or October, and 
the last volume may be expected about 
Christmas. Scribner will probably pub- 
lish the book in this country. Shortly 
before her death, Mrs. Oliphant completed 
a personal life of the Queen, which will be 
issued by Caswell & Co. 


Mrs. CoRNELIA C. Hussey, of East 
Orange, N. J., laid out Dudley Park, ad- 
joining her residence, as a memorial to 
her mother. The park contains two acres, 
has a growth of fine, old trees, and is 
beautified with over two hundred rare 
flowering shrubs, vines and plants. The 
National Society of New England Women, 
Branch 2, gave an old-fashioned New Eng- 
land picnic there recently, and the Angell 
S. P. C. A. Mercy Band, of East Orange, 
held another, at which about sixty chil- 
dren and their friends had a delightful 
time. A third picnic is soon to be held 
there by the “Cornelia Club,’”’ of Miss 
Bradford’s Whittier Home at Jersey City. 
Such a memorial park is as useful as it is 
beautiful. The idea might well be im- 
itated elsewhere. 


Mrs. Jonn SHERWOOD, of Chicago, in 
an “Art Talk’’ before the Woman’s Coun- 
cil at the Ottawa Kansas Assembly, on 
“Decoration of Public Schools,’’ made a 
strong plea for the cultivation of the artis- 
tic instinct more or less latent in every 
child. She told of the new departure in 
the Chicago schools in the teaching of 
history, geography and geology by photo- 
graphs, which fix the lesson indelibly 
upon the young minds. Mrs. Sherwood 
believes that drawing in the public 
schools, ‘if properly taught, makes chil- 
dren think, and brings out their individ- 
uality. She told a pretty story of an 
eight-year-old boy who was asked to draw 
a map of Kansas for her. Of course she 
expected to see a map, but instead there 
was presented to her the picture of a corn- 
field! There was a foreground of rail 
fence, and a background of weird sunset, 
but everywhere, crowding through the 
fence and touching the sky itself, was the 
corn. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 


- Paris, Juty 5, 1897. 

The seventh annual meeting of the 
Women Christian Workers and Philan- 
thropists ((Zuvres Feminines Chrétiennes 
et Philanthropiques) was held at Les Om- 
brages, at Versailles, on June 17. This 
country seat was the home of the late 
Madame André, and was left by her toa 
board of trustees for charitable purposes. 
The spacious grounds enclose a Home 
and an Orphanage. Mademoiselle Sarah 
Monod directs this meeting of various 
societies, called the Conference of Ver- 
sailles, which is assembled together once a 
year, to hear papers read by both members 
and outsiders, on all subjects touching 
the condition of women. It is broad in 
its views, accepting every shade of opin- 
ion, from those of the most zealous apos- 
tles of Christian Unions to those of in- 
dependent ‘‘féministes.’’ These papers, 
however, according to the by-laws of the 
Conference, have to be submitted to the 
board long enough before the meeting to 
be examined and passed upon as treating 
of “‘the material, sucial and moral interests 
of women,” and as being ‘‘able to afford 
useful discussion,”’ 

Mile. Monod is a person of excellent 
judgment and executive ability, admi- 
rably fitted to lead and control a meeting. 
Her associate board-members are all well 
known and devoted workers in the phil- 
anthropic field, Mesdames Bogelot, Fisch, 
Mallet, and Siegfried, the women who, 
with Mlle. Monod, organize this annual 
meeting, and call special ones if necessary. 
To join the society as an active member, 
one must be presented by two members 
and sign the following declaration: 

I accept the Lord’s Prayer as the aflir- 
mation of the spirit in which this assembly 
meets, and in this spirit of Justice, Truth, 
and Charity I will endeavor to labor for 
the progress of humanity. 

The meeting was called before ten 
o'clock, and nearly all the three hundred 
ladies who took part were present at that 
hour, having left Paris by early trains. The 
tent erected for the meeting was crowded 
and overflowing, and the twenty or more 
papers read were listened to with great 
interest. Not many new views were ex- 
pressed, nor was there much discussion. 
The reports were mainly statements of 
facts, of observations, and of reforms to 
be attempted. All were efforts at doing 
great and useful things, but showed the 
need of a general federation, of special 
committee work, to minimize individual 
labor and concentrate both work and 
forces under a united system. Much 
seemed to overlap on some points, to fall 
short on others, and the same amount of 
labor, time and means could accomplish 
much more if marshalled and led by a 
federative council, while now there seems 
a pitiful waste of energy, good-will and 
tenderness. Mme. Schmahl, who knows her 
subject well and is doing much, says, in 
her article on ‘‘The Future of Marriage: 
‘‘Women, and the French woman in par- 
ticular, remain out - and - out individu- 
alists,”’ und have not yet learned how to 
work in union with others. How could 
they, having never had any opportunity? 

The meeting was opened by Mlle. 
Monod with great felicity and clearness. 
Mme. Henri Mallet then expressed her 
views of the lack of united effort, and 
made an eloquent appeal for union in 
charitable and social action, so as to give 
greater efliciency to the work of each 
special undertaking. She praised the 
ardor, the tender pity, the loving charity, 
which impelled women to work for their 
less favored sisters, but put in a plea to 
make all this practical as well as ideal. 

Mme. Léon Marillier followed with a 
paper on the spread of alcoholism and the 
need of fighting it. Her work bristled 
with facts and statistics of the ravages 
making in once sober France. It is no 
longer a question of light and natural 
wines, but of rum, spirits, absinthe, and 
chemically prepared liquors innocent of 
every trace of grape juice. Several ladies 
added their testimony to the necessity of 
following the action of English and Amer- 
ican women in battling with intemper- 
ance. This is an almost new crusade in 
France. Following this, Mrs. Jules Sieg- 
fried communicated the contents of a 
document written in French, and sent to 
the members of the Versailles Conference 
by the Total Abstinence Union of London. 
They offered their aid and counsel to 
those ladies who were working against 
intemperance, and gave their plan of 
action, methods of work, and anecdotes 
of their experience. The report was 
favorably and gratefully received, a unani- 
mous vote of thanks to the T. A. U. was 
passed, and two members of the board 
were appointed to transmit it. 

Mile. Maugeret, the president of the 
Society of Christian (Catholic) Feminism, 
spoke of the school of printing for young 
women who have successfully passed their 
examinations as teachers. This school is 
directed by Mlle. Maugeret, who was for 
many years a teacher herself, and knows 
the need of finding work for the yearly 





growing throng of disappointed young 
women waiting for ill-paid positions in 
Government schools. She hopes that 
their knowledge and intelligence will en- 
able them to be good workers after a two 
years’ course. Her object is to prepare 
high-grade printers, and furnish fore- 
women, compositors and proof-readers— 
even courageous women who will dare to 
set up small printing offices themselves 
and become employers instead of em- 
ployees. Besides, she is tired of hearing 
people say, ‘That person earns five 
francs a day ($1); that is very good pay for 
a woman!” “Work has no sex,’’ says 
Mlle. Maugeret; “all that can be asked is 
whether it is well or ill done.’ The 
school is called a professional one, and is 
under the protection of the society of 
which Mlle. Maugeret is the president. 
The word “Christian” in its title was 
necessary to distinguish it from the early 
form of feminism, so violently hostile to 
every religious principle, which gave the 
movement an unfortunate reputation, 
making it synonymous with atheism and 
free love, thereby preventing many women 
from joining it actively, for fear of being 
confounded with those who had thrown 
aside all law and self-restraint. The soci- 
ety has adopted ‘‘Act and React” for its 
motto. They wish to act with all those 
desiring the improvement of women’s 
condition in conformity with Christian 
morality, and to react, i. e., protest boldly 
and energetically, against all efforts, 
groups and institutions tending to make 
feminism a weapon in the cause of social- 
ism and atheism. The society issues a 
monthly Review, printed in its own office 
by women; this is open to any member 
wishing to publish her views on femi- 
nism, 

Miss Schumacher read a graphic ac- 
count of her visit to the Woman's Con- 
gress at Berlin last September. These 
proceedings have been reported in your 
columns by ‘“‘Graham,’’ and I need not 
repeat them. Whatinterested the French 
audience in the report was the account 
given of the success obtained at Berlin by 
Mlle. Pauline Dupont, the director of a 
professional school in Paris, who de- 
scribed how she governs her pupils with- 
out marks or rewards, 

The morning session was drawing to a 
close, and Mme. Jeanne Schmahl gave a 
too brief sketch of her late visit to Eng- 
land, and of the movement started there 
to undo Mrs. Josephine Butler’s work. 
A monster petition is being signed by the 
women of England, at the suggestion of 
those members of the House of Commons 
who wish to see Mrs. Butler’s work stand. 

The meeting now adjourned to lunch, 
which was charmingly served in the gar- 
den, under tents, in arbors, and in Gpen 
play-rooms, The tables were decorated 
with flowers, and an excellent meal was 
served to all guests. This was included 
in the price paid for the special admission 
ticket, which included railway fare from 
Versailles to Paris and back, making the 
whole cost one dollar. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the afternoon session, report after 
report showed the keen interest taken by 
women in work and life in all directions, 
as the titles will show, and all added their 
testimony to the need of concerted action. 
Mme. Jeanne Mayer’s paper on women’s 
salaries; Mile. Grimany's on the need of 
a woman’s restaurant, as there are no 
special ones for ladies in Paris, and very 
few where respectable French women 
dare to go, either alone or in couples. 
True, there are a few confectioners, where 
one can get the flimsiest lunch, but the 
Frenchwoman rarely goes tothem, Our 
countrywomen, not being acquainted 
with the French equivalent for Mrs. 
Grundy, have no dread of entering a 
restaurant by twos or threes, and thereby 
astound French people, who say: ‘‘Your 
American women seem to be able to go 
where they please without danger. We 
don’t understand you at all.’’ That is 
true, and it would take too long to explain 
the reason, if the reason would be intel- 
ligible to their way of thinking. 

Mlle. Morin spoke feelingly of work- 
ing women’s homes, and alas! had lit- 
tle trouble in showing the temptations 
which could so easily draw them away 
from them. Madame Bazaine-Buzzelle 
and Mme. Bogelot brought forward a plan 
for a Congress of all Women’s Societies in 
1900, the great Exposition year, and of the 
preparatory work needed for it. Mlle. 
Abrie called attention to Provident Funds 
for aged and indigent women, while Mlle. 
Elise Chalamet exposed the conditions re- 
sulting from the fact that all the servants 
of large or small apartment houses had 
their rooms on the sixth floor, where men 
and women, married or single, lived, each 
as it were independently, utterly removed 
from the supervision of their employers. 
She spoke of the need of awakening a 
sense of responsibility on the part of 
employers. Several ladies added their 
testimony on this question, and Mlle. 
Chalamet was requested to make this 
serious subject the basis of a full and 





complete report for the next annual meet- 
ing. 

The Conference then adjourned. Much 
cheerful conversation followed, and a lit- 
tle collation brought all the ladies to- 
gether, in a most cordial manner, for a 
short time before they left Les Ombrages 
for town. B. PHILuIps. 


STAMFORD VOTERS OUTWITTED. 





The people of Stamford, N. Y., have 
been deprived of the fruits of their local 
option victory last spring, in a way that 
demands attention. The village of Stam- 
ford lies partly within the town of Stam- 
ford, and partly within the neighboring 
town of Harpersfield. Both towns voted 
‘*no-license,’’ with the result of a marked 
improvement in the good order of the 
community. Liquor could still be im- 
ported by those who cared for it, but the 
suppression of loafing and treating places 
greatly reduced the amount of drinking 
and drunkenness. The liquor element in 
the village was dissatisfied, and, aided by 
some unscrupulous boarding-house keep- 
ers and the president of the local railroad, 
who wished at any cost to make Stamford 
a summer resort, they secured the intro- 
duction of a special bill into the Legisla- 
ture providing for a separate vote upon 
the license question by the village of 
Stamford. So quietly did the allied inter- 
ests back of this bill work, and so power- 
ful was their influence in the Legislature, 
that both the Senate and the Assembly 
had passed the measure before the general 
public in Stamford learned of its exis- 
tence. The Local Reform League at once 
sent a delegation to Albany to call upon 
Governor Black and protest against the 
signing of the bill. This delegation re- 
ceived assurances that the bill would not 
be signed. On the last day, however, 
that bills could be signed, the temperance 
people of Stamford were chagrined to 
learn that the Governor had signed it. 
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WAR AND EDUCATION. 

The United States is the only great nation 
of the world which expends more for edu- 
cation than for war. France spends annu- 
ally $4 per capita on her army and 70 
cents per capita on education; England, 
$3.72 for her army and 62 cents for educa- 
tion; Prussia, $2.04 for her army and 50 
cents for education; Italy, $1.52 for her 
army and 36 cents for education; Austria, 
$1.36 for her army and 62 cents for educa- 
tion; Russia, $2.04 for her army and 3 
cents for education; the United States, 39 
cents for her army and $1.35 for education. 
England 6 to 1 for war! Russia 17 to 1 for 
war! the United States 4 to 1 for education! 
The United States spends more per capita 
annually for education than England, 
France, and Russia combined. 


-_--— 


CO-EDUCATION AT CORNELL. 

At the reunion of Cornell alumnez in 
New York last winter, President Schurman 
said, in substance, that coéducation did 
not now need to be talked about; that it 
was a settled and accepted fact. This is 
without doubt the truth. The funda- 
mental principle of coéducation is estab- 
lished and accepted; but there are some 
problems growing out of the fact of co- 
education which have not yet been satis- 
factorily solved. At least, this is the case 
at Cornell, and in all probability the con- 
ditions at Cornell are approximately the 
same as at other Eastern colleges. 

At Cornell, women are admitted on 
equal terms to all academic departments, 
Hon. Henry W. Sage, who has given more 
to Cornell than any other one person, gave 
the dormitory known as Sage College on 
condition that women should receive the 
same educational advantages at Cornell as 
do men; and this condition of the gift is 
inscribed on the corner-stone of Sage Col- 
lege, where all may see it. All college 
honors are open to women on the same 
terms as to men. So far as academic ad- 
vantages are concerned, women have all 
that could be asked. 

But in respect to what is vaguely termed 
“college life,’ and which to every col- 
legian, not unfortunate, means as much 
as the academic life, women have yet 
much to gain. To one going from a 
woman’s college, as I did, the difference 
in the college life is very noticeable. 
Wellesley is woman’s kingdom. There 
she rules. All college affairs, all class 
affairs, are controlled by women. The 
class officers are women, all class business 
is attended to by women, the college pub- 
lications are in the hands of women. In 
short, all the affairs which to the Welles- 
ley girls make up their world are in the 
hands of women. Every student knows 
and feels that there is no other student 
there more important or more favored 
than she. 

At Cornell all is different. A coéduca- 
tional institution is, in all essential feat- 
ures, a reflection of the outside world. 
The one difference is that the control of 
the men is based on the fact that they are 








ina majority, not on the claim of their 
inherent right. Yet they use their power 
almost as arbitrarily as if it were based 
on the claim of the divine right of men to 
rule. All important class offices are filled 
by men; all class business is transacted 
by them; at campus meetings or mass 
meetings, to encourage departing de- 
baters, or to welcome home victors, the 
speakers, with rare exceptions, address 
the assembly of men and women as ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen.” 

Yet, step by step, the women are jour- 
neying toward equality in the life of Cor- 
nell, as they are in the outside world. As 
time goes on, more and more class honors 
fall to their share; they have representa- 
tives on one of the college papers. A few 
years ago the men had full control of all 
the college publications. Up to last year 
the men had complete control of the col- 
lege annual, The Cornellian, though, even 
then, they could not prevent the prizes 
for the best literary work from falling all 
too often to the women. Last. year, after 
a long pull and a strong pull and a pull all 
together, the women succeeded in having 
one of their number elected to the edito- 
rial board of The Cornellian. At the 
election held last May for next year’s 
board, the battle had to be waged again, 
and even inore vigorously, for an organ- 
ized movement had been started by some 
of the men with the avowed purpose of 
shutting out the women from all class 
and college affairs. But the women or- 
ganized, too, and worked with endless 
energy, realizing that in this contest the 
future participation of women in the col- 
lege life was in large measure involved. 
The result was a complete victory for the 
women. Not only was their candidate 
elected by the largest majority of any, but 
it was found that, in the case of every 
other successful candidate, the women 
had held the balance of power. 

So much was at stake in this con- 
test that the women celebrated their 
victory by a jubilee mass-meeting. And 
it is only fair to say that in their rejoicing 
they had the sympathy of a large number 
of the men. Later, the women of the class 
of ’98 gave a banquet to the woman mem- 
ber of The Cornellian board. This banquet 
is remarkable as being the first ‘‘class’’ 
banquet ever attended by the women of 
Cornell. Every year, the men of each 
class have a “class banquet,’’ to which 
they do not permit the women of the 
class to go. Each of these banquets 
furnishes a deficit, and this deficit has 
always been made up by levying a tax on 
all members of the class, men and women 
alike. The right to vote is dependent on 
the payment of class taxes. Therefore, 
if the women want to vote, they must pay 
the banquet tax. Of late the women have 
begun to murmur at this tax, and it will 
probably not be long before they will 
either go to the banquet or will not pay 
the tax. The occasion of such murmur- 
ing has more than once given me oppor- 
tunity to remind the women that in the 
nation at large women are obliged to pay 
taxes levied by men, and are not allowed 
to vote even after they have paid their 
taxes. 

Banquet deficits are not the only ones 
for which the women are taxed. Last 
year the men of one of the classes held a 
“smoker.”’ The “smoker” produced a 
deficit, and it was proposed that this 
deficit be made up by aclass tax. I think 
that the matter was not settled before the 
term closed. The class of ’97 proposed 
to have the “class pipes’? paid for by a 
class tax, a method of payment for which 
there was a precedent. There was open 
rebellion at that, and as a result, those 
who ordered pipes paid for them. Sweat- 
ers for the crews and football teams the 
women have helped to pay for without a 
murmur. 

In athletics, the women have made a 
good deal of progress in the last year. 
Basket ball has taken them by storm, and 
there have been scrub teams, class teams 
and a’varsity team. The class teams have 
played each other for the championship, 
and through these match games, a new 
impetus has been given to class spirit, and 
the bonds of loyalty have been straight- 
ened. The year before the one just past, 
an attempt to form a crew among the 
women was made, but it was frowned 
down by the suthorities, as too great an 
innovation. Last year, in spite of the 
previous year’s experience, a crew was 
formed. Mr. Courtney, the university 
coach, has coached the women’s crew and 
has helped them in other ways. Mr. Col- 
son, the cexswain of the ’varsity crew, 
has also aided them. While every Cor- 
nell woman is interested in all the con- 
tests between Cornell and other colleges, 
and anxious for Cornell’s success, it is 
safe to say that many of them took addi- 
tional pleasure in the success of the Cor- 
nell crews at Poughkeepsie because of 
the kindness and courtesy of Coach 
Courtney and Coxswain Colson. 

I have not intended to decry the college 
life at Cornell. It has been my purpose 


in what may be called its coéducational 
aspects. I have entirely passed over the 
college life which the women have among 
themselves —the dancing in the gym- 
nasium, the theatrical performances, the 
little entertainments, the spreads and 
such things. These are incidents of al] 
college life. I have said nothing of the 
kindness and unselfishness of the women 
toward each other, or of the loyal friend- 
ships formed. But it must be under. 
stood that these, too, help to make up the 
life of the women of Cornell. 

AsI said at the beginning, the women 
have much to gain before they will have 
an equal part with men in the college life; 
but, in the academic life, they could not 
well ask for more. Though the mon far 
outnumber the women, yet, last May, out 
of the twelve who, because of their high 
rank, were elected to the honorary P. B, 
K. Society, nine were women and only 
three were men. 

An acquaintance of mine told me that 
at a woman suffrage meeting held in 
Ithaca a few years ago, President Schur- 
man said that he had been converted to 
woman suffrage by the excellent work the 
women had done in his classes. I cannot 
vouch for the truth of this, as I was not 
in Ithaca at the time, but, in view of the 
P. B. K. record of last year and of other 
years, it might well have been true. 

Equal suffrage sentiment has not, I have 
been told, flourished at Cornell in the past. 
The prevailing sentiment of professors and 
professors’ wives has been against equal 
suffrage; the principal of Sage College has 
been opposed to it; the girls have had 
comparatively little of that broader col- 
lege life which gives one independence of 
thought, and the conservative ideas 
brought from home have held sway. But 
I believe that there has come the begin- 
ning of a new life; that the spirit of unity 
and loyalty has begun to take hold of the 
Cornell women; that the value of organi- 
zation has begun to be recognized; that 
new interests and ideas have come to 
them; that there has begun a condition of 
things which must in time awaken a sense 
of responsibility and independence, and 
that through these will come the realiza 
tion of woman's rights and duties as a re- 
sponsible individual, and a conception of 
the broader world into which women 
must enter. ALUMNA. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Story or My Lire, or SUNSHINE 
AND SHADOWS OF TWENTY YEARS. By 
Mary A. Livermore, Teacher, Author, 
Wife, Mother, Army Nurse, Soldiers’ 
Friend, Lecturer, and Reformer. Su- 
perbly Illustrated. Hartford, Conn.: 
A. D. Worthington & Co. 1897. 

This charming biography is more in- 
structive than history, and more inter- 
esting than romance. Perhaps we should 
better say it is history and romance com- 
bined. For biography is history in detail, 
and truth is stranger than fiction. Here 
we have, written by herself, and from 
personal knowledge, a narrative of the 
early life and struggle for education of 
one of the most influential women of the 
nineteenth century—of one who has been 
preéminently the speaker to the men and 
women of her day. Here we have herown 
subsequent experiences, which give graphic 
pictures of her lifeand times. She recalls 
Boston society and habits seventy years 
ago, life on a great Virginia plantation 
before the war, the trials of a minister’s 
wife, the labors and aspirations of a 
teacher, the cares and enjoyments of a 
wife and mother, the toils and privations 
of an army nurse, and the adventures 
of a woman speaker on the lecture plat- 
form. 

Mary Ashton Rice was born in Salem 
Street, Boston, Dec. 19, 1820, near the 
old North Church (a year and a half later 
than Lucy Stone). Her father, Timothy 
Rice, of Northfield, Mass., was the de- 
scendant of a line of New England farmers 
since 1638. Her mother, Zebiah Vose Ash- 
ton, was born in Boston, the child of Cap- 
tain Nathaniel Ashton, of London, Eng- 
land. They were Baptists. At eleven years 
of age her father boughta farm in Western 
New York, where for three years she was 
the inmate ofa log cabin. But all became 
homesick and dissatisfied, and returned 
to Boston. Here the Hancock School and 
Callender’s Circulating Library roused the 
young girl's mind to activity. After four 
months’ apprenticeship as a dressmaker, 
she became a student in Charlestown 
Female Seminary on ‘‘the happiest day of 
my life.’’ She delighted to study astron- 
omy with her teacher in the open air at 
five o’clock on cold winter mornings. Her 
first personal sorrow was the loss of her 
younger sister, which upset her faith in 
Calvinism. While struggling with the- 
ological problems which she was unable 
to solve, she accepted an invitation to 
teach the children of a Virginia planter. 
There, amid new faces and scenes, she 





to give a few glimpses of life at Cornell 


spent three busy and eventful years, and 
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returned home a pronounced abolitionist. 
Then followed several happy years as 
teacher of the Partridge Academy at 
Duxbury, where she met a young Uni- 
versalist minister who became her religious 
teacher, and-subsequently her husband, 
Their first combined pastorate and house- 
keeping was in Fall River, then a small 
manufacturing town composed of intelli- 
gent American factory operatives. Suc- 
cessful work followed there, and at Staf- 
ford, Conn, At the latter place the young 
couple became absorbed in the early tem- 
perance movement which for a time made 
Connecticut a prohibition State. Return- 
ing to Boston, she witnessed the rendition 
of Burns and Sims to slavery, and sub- 
sequently the family joined an emigration 
party to make Kansas a free State. But 
the illness of a younger daughter com- 
pelled Mr. and Mrs. Livermore to stop in 
Chicago, where they became proprietors 
and editors of a Universalist weekly paper. 
With the opening of the Civil War, Mrs. 
Livermore flung herself into sanitary 
commission work, united with her friend 
Mrs. Hoge in organizing successful fairs, 
and went to the front as an army nurse 
and superintendent. When the war ended, 
she began in Chicago the publication of 
The Agitator, a woman suffrage weekly 
paper. Within the year she assisted in 
forming the American Woman Suffrage 
Association at Cleveland, and removed 
with her husband and family to Boston, 
becoming, for two years, the editor of the 
Woman's JOURNAL, adopting lecturing 
as a profession, and making a permanent 
home in Melrose. In coéperation with 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 
the New England suffragists, for more 
than twenty-seven years Mrs. Livermore 
has been an active worker for woman’s 
enfranchisement, being always an officer, 
and for one year president of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. Since 
Mrs. Stone’s decease she has been presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts W. S. A. As 
president of the Massachusetts W. C. T. 
U. she has been equally active in the 
temperance movement. With her hus- 
band and two surviving daughters, one of 
them married; surrounded by her grand- 
children, and her own and husband’s 
relatives in her beautiful home, with its 
perfect housekeeping and appointments; 
Mrs. Livermore has been loved and es- 
teemed by her neigbors, who have twice 
elected her a delegate to State Republican 
conventions, and who always send to the 
Legislature a representative who votes 
for woman suffrage. 


One of the most touching passages in 
the volume is this tribute to her husband: 


In all the labors that I have undertaken 
during the last fifty years, or in which I 
am still engaged, I have been superbly 
helped by my husband. His never-failing 
good-will and hearty and efficient assist- 
ance have lightencd my cares and trans- 
muted unwelcome duties to pleasures. 
Whatever his vecupations have been—and 
until 1885 he has had charge of a parish— 
he has found time to search the libraries 
for the facts I needed in the preparation 
of a lecture, the writing of a magazine 
article, or the writing of a book. He has 
personally accompanied me to lectures, 
debates, conferences, and symposiums, 
rejoicing more when I have achieved a 
success than any of my audience. If my 
western lecture trips have extended 
through two or three months, at the end 
of every third week my husband has made 
me a visit, when there have been a few 
days’ rest and recreation, which have 
toned me up for a continuance of the 
winter's work. We have been house- 
keeping over fifty years, and in all the 
manifold cares and perplexities of the 
home-making and home-keeping, in the 
rearing of children, their training and 
education, their sickness, death, marriage, 
and settlement in homes of their own, I 
have been sure not only of sympathy and 
appreciation from my husband, but of 
active, wise, hearty coéperation. To no 
other person am I so deeply indebted as 
to him, who has been for more than fifty 
years my lover, friend, husband, house- 
mate, and efficient helpmate. 


Surely such a marriage as this (and it is 
the rule, not the exception among suf- 
fragists) ought to set at rest any doubts 
as to the permanence and happiness of 
marriage when suffrage is an accomplished 
fact! 

The book abounds with amusing anec- 
dotes such as, ‘‘I am taken for a Trance- 
medium,” ‘In the Engineer's Cab,” ‘“*My 
Ride on a Beer Wagon,” ‘‘I am Billed as 
Live Stock,” “An Awkward Mistake,” 





“An Unexpected Interruption,” ‘‘On the 


Verge of Destruction,” etc. It is en- 
livened by descriptive narratives of two 
European trips and of the Woman’s 
Temperance Crusade, and closes with the 
lectures: ‘What shall we do with our 
Daughters?” “The Boy of To-Day,” 
‘Concerning Husbands and Wives,” ‘The 
Battle of Life,’’ ‘‘Does the Liquor Traffic 
Pay?” and “Has the Night of Death no 
Morning?”’ 

We invite every honest opponent of 
woman suffrage to study this authentic 
record, and then say whether so full, so 
varied, so happy and so useful a life could 
have been lived if the old conservative 
routine had fettered Mrs. Livermore’s 
activities? It is the noble record of a 
grand career. Everybody should read it. 

H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A PLEASANT ADVENTURE. 
BY MARY A, TIFFANY. 

‘*There are only two errands this morn- 
ing, children, Tell the grocer to send me 
ten pounds of sugar, a dozen eggs, and a 
yeast-cake; and then go to the fish man 
and order three pounds of cod. Don’t 
forget about not crossing the tracks on 
your wheels,”’ 

“No, mamma, we won't forget,’’ said 
the two children. ‘You can trust us.” 

‘Yes, dears,’’ said their mother. ‘‘Noth- 
ing makes me so happy when you are 
away age thethought that you always keep 
your word,” 

For a month John and Barbara had been 
the happy possessors of bicycles—not new 
ones, nor of the most expensive make, 
but, nevertheless, perfect in their eyes. 
To help toward their purchase, they had 
earned money by keeping the front side- 
walk clear of snow all the past winter; 
and in the spring they had done good 
work in the garden, both with the flowers 
and the vegetables. Mrs. Arnold had not 
many extra pennies, and the children had 
cheerfully done their part. They had 
furthermore promised not to ask for any 
‘treats’ that summer. Their mother had 
added to the sum by making her old bon- 
net and cape do service for still another 
season. 

John was thirteen, and Barbara twelve; 
and they were devoted playmates, always 
sharing each other’s possessions and en- 
joying the same pleasures. 

When they reached the grocery store, 
they left their bicycles, according to their 
usual custom, in care of the obliging store- 
keeper. Their mother had made it astipu- 
lation that they should never use them 
when it was necessary to cross the track. 
The walk to the fish man was only delayed 
by a wistful glance at a big poster on an 
old barn setting forth the delights to be 
seen the next afternoon at the circus in 
Harrisville. No chance for them this year. 
This was one of the treats they had prom- 
ised to forego. 

Just as they were leaving the fish man, 
Barbara, who had glanced down the road, 
called out, 

“Look, John! What's that?” 

About a quarter of a mile off, on the 
side of the road, under some big maples, 
was a huge animal. What could it be? 
And, behind, another one, with a big 
hump; and then some horses! “It’s an 
elephant and a camel!” shouted John; 
and away they ran as fast as their legs 
could carry them for a near view. Yes, 
it seemed too wonderful to be true; but 
there was a part of the circus, as calmly 
resting in the shade as if elephants and 
camels were an every-day occurrence ina 
country town. As they drew nearer, they 
saw a thin figure, with something white 
wound about his head, perched on the 
elephant’s back, and a man was standing 
beside the camel; and another man, with 
red hair and a freckled face, was sitting 
on a beautiful calico horse, and leading 
two white ones and a dear, little, sorrel- 
colored pony. The children were too 
much impressed to speak at first; and the 
red-haired man said: ‘‘I say, Bub, where’s 
the nearest place to get water for my ani- 
mals? They’re so dry they can’t go a 
step farther.”’ 

“Why don’t you take them right in 
there?” said John. ‘*That’s where Uncle 
William lives, and he would be proud to 
have your circus drink out of his water- 
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ing-trough. The water in his well is 
first-class.”’ 

“Is your Uncle William to home?” asked 
the man. 

‘*No,”’ John answered. 
ing in the meadows.” 

‘‘Wal!”’ said the man, ‘‘I can’t leave the 
horses to draw the water, and the elephant 
and the camels can’t be left alone. They 
get scared without their keepers.”’ 

“Pll draw the water,’”’ John replied. 

“All right! You’ll find they drink more 
then you cal’late, and I will give you 
twenty cents for the job,’’ the man said. 

He was right. At first it was only fun 
to let the bucket down and draw it up 
dripping, and hear the water splash into 
the trough. But it seemed as if the ele- 
phant never would getenough. And then 
the camel took his turn; and Barbara said, 
‘‘He must be getting ready for a long ride 
in the desert, he is filling himself so full.”’ 

After he had done, came the calico 
horse, and then the two white ones, and 
then the little pony. How John’s arms 
did ache; though Barbara came to the 
rescue, and helped pull the bucket up, 
too, But finally there was a chance to 
rest; and the twenty cents was handed 
over. 

‘Now, sonny,’ asked the man, ‘how 
far is it to Harrisville?” 

‘Five miles,’’ said John. 

“Five miles!’ gasped the man. ‘And 
these here beasts are all tuckered out with 
the heat.”’ 

‘*There’s a shorter way,” suggested Bar- 
bara; ‘‘two miles and a half by the cross- 
cut through the woods.” 

“Could I find it?’ the man asked. 

“Oh, yes; it’s just as easy,’’ explained 
John. ‘You cross that field, and then 
comes the wood; and, after a while, a 
path turns off, but you must not take that 
one, nor any of the paths, till you come to 
the one where all the checkerberry-leaves 
are.”’ 

‘‘And you take that path,” interrupted 
Barbara, ‘‘and go up a hill; and then, 
when you see some birch-trees—not the 
first birch-trees, but the pretty ones, you 
know—you turn to the left and go past a 
white house, and then you can see Harris- 
ville.’’ 

“My!” the man gasped. “I ain’t used 
to havin’ checkerberry plants and pretty 
birch-trees for guide-posts. I guess we’ll 
have to go by the road.’”’ Then he looked 
at the tired animals, and hesitated. ‘I 
s’pose you and your sister wouldn’t like 
to show us the way, not if I changed that 
twenty cents into a fifty-cent piece?” 

The children could hardly believe their 
ears. John turned three somersaults be- 
fore he could speak; and Barbara began 
to sing, and danced about the old well as 
lightly as a bit of thistledown. 

“I declare,’ the man said, “you kin 
dance ’most as good as Sarah Eliza.” 

‘Is Sarah Eliza your little girl?’’ asked 
Barbara. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘‘you’ve seen her 
pictur’ on the bill-posters, I guess. She 
has short skirts and long hair, and is 
standing on one leg on the pony.”’ 

‘“‘But her name is ‘Clorinda Adelaide, 
the Turkish Princess,’’’ said Barbara. 

“Oh, yes,” the man chuckled. ‘But 
‘Sarah Eliza, the little Yankee girl,’ 
wouldn’t draw folks half as well as ‘Clo- 
rinda Adelaide, the Turkish Princess.’ ”’ 

Barbara was quite low-spirited for a 
moment to find that the Turkish princess 
had a father who talked through his nose, 
and had red hair and freckles; but they 
were having too delightful an adventure 
for her to mind that long. Soon they 
were on their way, the children proudly 
heading the procession, and the elephant 
coming next, walking very slowly, and 
testing the ground at every step; for he 
was not accustomed to cross-cuts, and 
wanted to be very sure of his footing. 
When they reached the checkerberry 
patch, Barbara picked a bunch of the very 
tenderest leaves; and then she found a 
few of the pretty red berries. ‘‘These 
are for Sarah Eliza,’’ she whispered shyly. 

“She'll be real tickled with them,” 
Sarah Eliza’s father answered. ‘‘She don’t 
have no chance to skip about and pick 
things. She’s most always travellin’ when 
she ain’t performin’.” 

This was a revelation to Barbara. For 
the first time she realized that it might 
be pleasanter to be an ordinary little girl, 


“He is out hay- 
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to wear a lovely, spangled dress, and 
dance on the back of a pony. 

By the time they got to the pretty birch- 
trees, John and Barbara and the elephant 
and the camel were firm friends; and the 
animals had eaten many a dainty morsel 
in the shape of a bunch of fresh grass or 
some green leaves from their hands. All 
too soon they came to the white house, 
and Harrisville stood revealed. 

“You can find your way alone now,” 
John said. “We must go home. We 
promised mother to be in time for din- 
ner.”’ 

“That's right, sonny; always mind your 
mother,”’ said the man, approvingly. 
‘*There’s your fifty cents.” 

“And there’s your twenty cents back,” 
said John. 

“Thank you very much!” both children 
cried, as they took hands and scrambled 
back. They had not recovered from their 
first enthusiasm by the time they got their 
wheels, and, riding home at a brisk pace, 
dashed into the house with a bewildering 
tale of camels, elephants, men with tur- 
bans and freckled faces, calico horses, and 
ponies. Mrs. Arnold could not under- 
stand what they were talking about for 
some time. 

Of course they went to the circus the 
next day, and of course it was even finer 
than they had expected. Clorinda Ade- 
laide jumped through hoops, and threw 
kisses at the audience; and in her hair 
she wore the bunch of checkerberries. 
But the crowning glory came when the 
elephant, who had been sedately pacing 
about the ring, stopped directly in front 
of John and Barbara, and, stretching out 
his long trunk, said plainly, in elephant 
language, ‘‘Please give me some of your 
peanuts; and the clown, with white 
face and blackened eyebrows, whispered: 
‘You don’t know me, I guess. I’m Sarab 
Eliza’s father.’’— Christian Register. 


-—e- 


HUMOROUS. 


“What is an accommodation train, 
papa?”’ “An accommodation train, my 
son, is one that stops at every station you 
don’t want to get off at.’”’—Truth. 


First Writer—That article of yours, 
“Truth is Stranger than Fiction,” is a 
hummer. Bound to attract attention. 
Where did you get the facts? Second 
Writer—Made ’em up.— Selected. 


The Lecturer—The superiority of the 
old architecture over the new is beyond 
question, for where will you find any 
modern buildings that have lasted as long 
as the ancient ones?—Tit- Bits. 


A merchant who died suddenly left in 
his bureau a letter to one of his corre- 
spondents which he had not sealed. His 
clerk, seeing it necessary to send the let- 
ter, wrote at the bottom, ‘Since writing 
the above, I have died.” 


“The codfish,”’ said the professor, ‘‘lays 
more than a million eggs.”’ ‘It is mighty 
lucky for the codfish that she doesn’t have 
to cackle over every egg,’’ said the student 
who came from a farm.—Indianapolis 
Journal. 


The committee which had invited a cer- 
tain minister to preach at the May anni- 
versaries in London was anxious to have 
him preach without any notes, since they 
thought that such a sermon would be 
more effective. ‘‘Now, doctor,’”’ said the 
spokesman, ‘you can’t carry fire in 
paper!’’ ‘‘Aye, man,’’ was the ready re- 
sponse; ‘“‘but you can use paper to kindle 
a fire.’’— Watchman. 


Just as Good—The drawing teacher had 
been giving a lesson on cubes, and some 
of the pupils had given examples. The 
teacher wanted more, but no one could 
think of any. Finally, a boy said, ‘I 
know a good cube—half a pound of but- 
ter.” ‘*Why, that is excellent,” cried the 
teacher. ‘‘Now, whocan give me another 
example as good as Henry’s?”’ After a 
long time, she saw a hand waving wildly 
in the back of the room. ‘Well, Willie, 
what is it?”? ‘Why, the other half-pound 
of that butter,’”’ said Willie, triumphantly. 
—Philadelphia Times. 











CHELSEA, MASs., JUNE 9, 1897.—I suf- 
fered for years with headache and sore 
throat. I tried many different prescrip- 
tions without benefit, and finally took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I find this medicine 
gave me an appetite and accomplished a 
complete cure. My brother has been 
cured of rheumatism by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and we believe it to be the best blood 
purifier ever produced. Rose Veinotte, 
39 Beacon Street. 
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The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
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“Itis a gem.” —Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


“This admirable little paper gives in small com- 
pass the news of the movement all over the world, 
together with many valuable articles and arguments. 
It contains poems and dialogues suitable for recita- 
tion at entertainments tp by Political Equality 
Clubs, and will be found a valuable help in meones 
up the interest of the meetings.” —/rs. Zerelda G. 

‘allace. 


“It is the best condensation of the argument for 
woman’s enfranchisement, the method by which that 
argument is enforced, and the news of the movement 
that we have anywhere. Our women cannot do better 
than subscribe for it, and clip items from its bright 
paragraphs for the local press. Also, ‘line it out to 
the unconvinced and gainsaying, for its temper 1s as 
excellent as its information is valuable.”—/rances 
£. Willard. 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY PIONEERS. 


In the admirable course of lectures for 
young people upon the anti-slavery strug- 
gle, by the Old South Historical Society, 
it seems strange that no place should 
have been made for Mrs. L. Maria Child, 
who in priority of time antedates all whose 
names are given except William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. Mrs. Child was the most popular 
and widely known literary woman in 
America. She was the first to array her- 
self on the side of the slave. As early as 
1833 she published ‘‘An Appeal in Behalf 
of that Class of Americans Called Afri- 
cans.”’ Whittier says of that book: 

“It is quite impossible for any one of 
the present generation to imagine the 
popular surprise and indignation which 
the book called forth, or how completely 
its author cut herself off from the favor 
and sympathy of those who had previously 
delighted to do her honor. Social and 
literary circles which had been proud of 
her presence closed their doors against 
her.”’ 

So great, up to that time, had been Mrs. 
Child’s popularity as a writer that the 
Boston Athenzum presented her with a 
free ticket, entitling ber to all the privi- 
leges of a stockholder save that of voting. 
(The only such ticket given to a woman.) 
A few weeks after the Appeal had been 
published, the trustees recalled that ticket 
lest it should prove ‘‘an inconvenient 
precedent.”’ 

We might fill pages in recounting the 
sacrifices she made in that great struggle. 
Wendell Phillips has said that ‘‘of all the 
early Abolitionists no one sacrificed so 
much personally as Lydia Maria Child. 
Hardly ever was there a costlier sacrifice. 
How serenely she took up that cross! How 
bravely she bore it almost to life’s close!’’ 
For a number of years Mrs. Child and her 
husband were the editors of The Anti- 
Slavery Standard, in New York. With 
these facts before us, in simple justice to 
one who did so much with her pen and 
with her small means, the story of the 
life-work of one of the noblest of Ameri- 
can women in that fearful struggle should 
have had a place in the Old South Lec- 
tures for Young People. The history of 
the anti-slavery contlict is incomplete 
without it. 

The labors of the early anti-slavery 
pioneers, with the exception of Mr. Gar- 
rison and Mr. Whittier, have been almost 
wholly overlooked by the present genera- 
tion. The period of greatest ‘‘storm and 
stress” in the anti-slavery movement was 
from 1826 to 1840. The conspicuous ser- 
vices rendered by women during that 
crucial period have never had their just 
recognition. Lucretia Mott, L. Maria 
Child, Harriet Martineau, Prudence Cran- 
dall, Sarah and Angelina Grimke, Maria 
Weston Chapman, Abby Kelley, Sarah 
Otis Ernst, Mary Grew and others were 
leaders of the movement a generation in 
advance of most of the names commemo- 
rated in the Old South Course of lectures. 
And with a single exception all these 
women were pronounced advocates of 
woman suffrage, 

Nor is it alone the women, whose work 
is too often forgotten. Gerritt Smith, Ar- 
nold Buffum, Beriah Green, Joshua Lea- 
vitt, George Thompson, Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan, Samuel E. Sewall, Samuel J. 
May, Samuel May, Jr., James G. Birney, 
Samuel Lewis, Theodore D. Weld, Joshua 
Giddings, Gamaliel Bailey, the martyred 
Lovejoy—these and others, by heroic ser- 
vices prior to 1840, made possible the 
subsequent achievements of Phillips and 
Parker and Sumner and Brown and Lin- 
coln. 

In future anti-slavery reminiscences, 
greater prominence should be given to 
these and other creators of the anti-slavery 
movement—the pioneers whose work pre- 
ceded 1840 and laid the foundations of the 
temple of liberty. H. B. B. 
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WALTER SCOTT’S WOMEN. 





In the interesting article copied in last 
week’s WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, on “The Dis- 
paragement of Women in Literature,” by 
Elizabeth Rachel Chapman, the statement 
is made that “Scott was not freer from 
the prevalent disease than other people.” 
This is an injustice to Sir Walter. In 
proof of her view, the writer of the article 
quotes from ‘‘Kenilworth’’ an innkeeper’s 
exhortation to a disconsolate lover: 

“Cast not yourself away because a 
woman—to be brief—is a woman, and 
changes her lovers like her suit oi ribands, 
with no other reason than mere fantasy.” 


Scott occasionally puts such remarks 





into the mouths of his characters; and no 
attempt to reproduce the sentiments and 
manners of those days would be true to 
life without these slurs on women; but 
Scott rarely, if ever, makes any slighting 
reference to women in his own person, 
and he even goes out of his way some- 
times to express his dissent from such 
opinions, when his dramatis persone utter 
them. In “Quentin Durward,” for in- 
stance, when King Louis speaks of wom- 
en as being universally false and treacher- 
ous, Scott throws in a note as follows: 


“It was a part of Louis’s very unamiable 
character, and not the best part of it, that 
he entertained a great contempt for the 
understanding, and not less for the char- 
acter, of the fair sex.” 


In ‘‘Anne of Geierstein,’’ when a young 
Englishman, lost among the mountains of 
Switzerland, is saved by a Swiss girl from 
falling over a precipice, and his father re- 
proaches him for needing help from a 
woman, the old Swiss magistrate, Arnold 
Biederman, one of the finest characters 
Scott ever drew, rebukes the father, and 
says to the son: 


‘*Never be abashed that you have been 
indebted for aught of counsel or assistance 
te a maiden of Unterwalden. Know that 
the freedom of their country owes no less 
to the firmness and wisdom of her daugh- 
ters than to that of her sons.” 


Scott had an honest respect for women, 
which is the more to his credit inasmuch 
as there is reason to believe that his wife 
was not very wise, and John Stuart Mill 
has said that you can generally tell with 
almost laughable accuracy what sort of 
woman a man’s wife is by finding out 
what his opinion is of women in general. 
This respect for women runs all through 
Scott’s works. Ruskin says: 


His younger men are the gentlemanly 
playthings of fantastic fortune, and only 
by aid or accident of that fortune survive, 
not vanquish, the trials they involuntarily 
sustain, Of any disciplined or consistent 
character, earnest in a purpose wisely 
conceived, or dealing with forms of hos- 
tile evil definitely challenged and reso- 
lutely subdued, there is no trace in his 
conception of men. Whereas, in his im- 
aginations of women,—in the characters 
of Ellen Douglas, of Flora MclIvor, Rose 
Bradwardine, Catherine Seyton, Diana 
Vernon, Lilias Redgauntlet, Alice Bridge- 
North, Alice Lee, and Jeanie Deans,— 
with endless varieties of grace, tender- 
ness, and intellectual power, we find in all 
a quite infallible and inevitable sense of 
dignity an@ justice; a fearless, instant. 
and untiring self-sacrifice to even an ap- 
pearance of duty, much more to its real 
claims; and finally a patient wisdom of 
deeply restrained affections, which does 
infinitely more than protect its objects 
from a momentary error; it gradually 
forms, animates, and exalts the characters 
of the unworthy lovers, until, at the close 
of the tale, we are just able, and no more, 
to take patience in hearing of their un- 
merited success. 

Ruskin is hardly fair to Scott’s young 
men. Thackeray said that if he were a 
mother of daughters, he should like to be 
mother-in-law to half a dozen of Scott’s 
heroes; and that is a high compliment. 
But Scott really does do more than justice 
towomen. Most of his heroines are ex- 
tremely young; and, in a pretty wide 
experience of girls, I never met but two 
who had anything like that uniform 
solidity of judgment, that ‘infallible and 
inevitable sense of dignity and justice,” 
at that early age. A girl has not generally 
acquired it in her school days, even if she 
has in her the making of a wise and noble 
woman. The reader unconsciously adds 
some years to the age of Scott's heroines, 
and thinks of them as young women in 
their twenties, rather than as girls in 
their teens. But, from Jeanie Deans and 
Rebecca the Jewess down, they all deserve 
and command respect. ‘Taine, to be sure, 
in his ‘History of English Literature,” 
throws great contempt upon Scott’s hero- 
ines; but I verily believe the real reason is 
because all of them are virtuous, which, 
in the eyes of some Frenchmen, is an un- 
pardonable sin. 

It has been said that one can tell 
whether a man really respects women or 
not by observing how he treats elderly 
women, and women who are his social 
inferiors. Scott treats them well. In 
almost all Fielding’s novels, every woman 
except the heroine is a fool or worse; and 
in many modern novels, all the female 
characters are held up to ridicule except 
those who have youth and beauty, so that 
we have the anomaly of seeing young 
girls habitually represented as wiser than 
their mothers. But Scott’s old women 
are often highly interesting and remark- 
able. Meg Merrilies is remembered longer 
than either of the two pretty girlsin ‘““Guy 
Mannering.”’ 

Again, as to women who occupy a social 
status regarded as inferior: notice in 
most of the old English plays, outside of 
Shakespeare, how coarse, greedy, immod- 
est, and generally odious the waiting 
maids are. Butin Scott the waiting maid 
is almost invariably a good, honest girl, 
somewhat blunter in speech than her 
mistress, but the same sort of human 
creature at bottom. Examples crowd to 
mind—Anne of Geierstein and Annette 


Veilchen, Alice Lee and Phebe Mayflower, 
Amy Robsart and Janet Foster, Mary 
Stuart and Catherine Seyton, Eveline 
Berenger and Rose Flammock, the faith- 


| praised by George Sand. Even with the 
Countess of Paris and her Saxon maid 
Bertha, the rule holds good. 

Scott’s taste was distinctly for the 
strong-minded woman, in the good sense 
of the word. His stories are full of ex- 
amples of womanly courage, from Edith 
Plantagenet among the arrows of the Kurd- 
ish cavalry in ‘Tales of the Crusaders,” 
to Rebecca on the turret in ‘‘Ivanhoe.”’ | 


weak—Clara Mowbray in 
Well,” Amy Robsart, and the Bride of | 
Lammermoor. Clara Mowbray and Lucy | 
Ashton were more or less insane, while in 
the case of Amy Robsart, Scott is careful to 
tell us that she had naturally a good 
understanding, but it had been spoiled by 
an injudicious education. 

Many of Scott’s most charming hero- 
ines are patriotic, and take an interest in 
politics openly and innocently. He has 
also given us, in ‘‘Redgauntlet,’’ a fore- 
runner of the remonstrant, in the lady of 
Jacobite sympathies, the wife of a magis- 
trate holding office under the Hanoverian 
Government, who meekly declares that 
political matters are altogether above her 
sphere, but quietly bulldozes her husband 
into reinstating the town clock-repairer, 
dismissed for his Jacobite opinions, by 
letting the magistrate know that he will 
never get his dinner on time until he does 
it. 

Scott doubtless never heard of woman 
suffrage, yet the influence of his books is 
in favor of it, because his women, in 
general, are fit to vote. The worst ene- 
mies of equal rights are the novelists who 
devote themselves mainly to describing 
bad and silly specimens of womankind., 
As Charles Reade says, in the last chapter 
of ‘The Woman Hater:”’ 

I have long felt and regretted that 
many able writers are doing much to 
perpetuate the petty vices of a sex which, 
after all, is at present but half educated, 
by devoting three thick volumes to such 
empty women as Biography, though a 
lower art than Fiction, would not waste 
three pages on. They plead truth and 
fidelity to nature. ‘We write the average 
woman, for the average woman to read,” 
say they. But they are not consistent; 
for the average woman is under five feet 
and rather ugly. Now these paltry wom- 
en are all beautiful—‘‘beautiful and tall,” 
as Homer hath it. Fiction has just as 
much right to such large female souls 
as biography or painting has; and to pick 
out a selfish, shallow, illiterate creature, 
with nothing but beauty, and bestow 
three enormous volumes on her, is to 
make a perverse selection, beauty being, 
after all, rarer in women than wit, sense 
and goodness. A. 8. B. 
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“HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING.” 


For one new subscriber to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL at $1.50, or for five new sub- 
scribers to the Woman’s Column at 50 
cents each, we will send the book called, 
“How Women May Earn a Living, One 
Hundred and Seventeen Ways.” 

This book is advertised in our columns 
and ought to have a large sale. This will 
be an easy way to get the book, and at the 
same time will help increase the circula- 
tion of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and Wom- 
an’s Column. 





—— oe 
DR. DYKE ON DIVORCE. 





Boston, JuLY 20, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In your synopsis of the address of Dr. 
Dyke, secretary of the National Divorce 
Reform League, you wisely referred to 
his entire omission to include ‘the great 
underlying cause of domestic unhappi- 
ness’’ as consisting in the legal conception 
and definition of marriage, which is the 
relation of a superior and a dependent, 

But you would doubtless have added to 
this statement, had you been acquainted 
with the fact of the unfriendly attitude of 
Dr. Dyke toward the whole woman ques- 
tion. While he is doing a good work in 
many respects, it is grievously true that 
he is by temperament and principle an 
opponent of the ballot as woman’s best 
practical weapon for the defence of herself 
and children in the great struggle of life. 
Can you not induce the society of which 
the Doctor is secretary to admit women 
as members? In the more reasonable 
time to come, it will be hard to believe 
that women were strictly excluded from 
participation in a movement the object of 
which was a reform in public opinion and 
legislation relative to divorce. An effort 
has already been made in this direction, 
but without success. Yours for even- 
handed justice between men and women, 

MIRANDA. 

[Dr. Dyke, in private correspondence 
with the editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
has expressed the opinion that woman 








suffrage would have little effect upon the 


ful Flemish girl whose character is so | 





In his twenty-six novels, there are only | perienced and level-headed matrons to 
three heroines who can fairly be called | the board would greatly increase its use- 
“St. Ronan’s | fulness.\—Eps. WoMAN’s JOURNAL. | 
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number of, divorces; that it would neither 
lessen them nor (as the remonstrants pre- 
dict) greatly increase them. The tone of 
his letters was not that of a fanatical anti- 
suffragist. But the exclusion of women 
from the Divorce Reform League is a 
great mistake. The absurdity of setting 
acommission of men alone to study into 
the causes and cure of marital unhappi- 
ness always stirred the indignation of 
Lucy Stone. Mrs. Livermore has also 
expressed her opinion of it in strong 
terms. With all respect for the good in- 
tentions of the Divorce Reform League, 
we believe that the addition of some ex- 





AN ANTI-SUFFRAGE EDITOR. 


In response to our invitation to ex- 


lished in the State of Washington, we 
have received the following interesting 
reply: 


The Woman's Journal, Boston:—Many 
thanks for your kind solicitation, but our 
paper will try everything to let women 
keep the elevated position they now oc- 
cupy—‘‘queens of the household,” ‘‘Moth- 
ers of families,’’ *‘goddesses of husbands’ 
hearts.’’ We will not be instrumental to 
draw divine womanhood into muddy poli- 
tics; we will not degrade woman, but keep 
her as our equal, equal in rights, but not 
in politics. 

Let educated women be satisfied with 
the stand they occupy, and elevate the 
uneducated of your sex to the highest 
standpoint, but do not drag them down 
to filthy jury trials, politics, etc. So- 
called ‘equal rights’’ for both sexes will 
lower womanhood, and not elevate men. 
You may say, ‘‘Women will purify poli- 
tics!” No, no! The white swan whom 
you place in the mire will besmear its 
plumage; it will not turn the mud intoa 
crystal lake. 

We are for equality of women and men, 
both in their sphere. 

Yours respectfully, 
Tue Epiror. 





WOMEN IN COLLEGE FACULTIES. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., JuLy 13, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The University of Wisconsin has created 
a new office, that of ‘‘Dean of Women,”’ 
and has appointed as Dean, Miss Annie 
Crosby Emery, of Ellsworth, Me., A. B. 
Bryn Mawr College, 1892, holder of the 
European Feilowship of her class, and 
Ph. D., 1896. Miss Emery will also hold 
an assistant professorship in classical phi- 
lology at the University of Wisconsin. 

It will be remembered that Cornell 
University has recently taken a similar 
step in appointing Miss Louise Sheffield 
Brownell, Ph. D., Bryn Mawr, 1897, toa 
lectureship in English literature, when 
giving her the office of Warden of Sage 
College. ALUMNA. 
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BALLOT VS. ROCK-PILE. 


It has always been said that if women 
were given the ballot they would imme- 
diately lose the respect and chivalric 
consideration of men. The women of 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho will 
probably read the following statement 
with tears of chagrin to think what they 
have missed: 

WOMEN PRISONERS MUST WORK. 
KansAs City, Mo., Juty 12, 1897. 

The police department of Kansas City, 
Kan., will begin to-morrow morning 
working women prisoners at breaking 
stone, the same as the male prisoners, 
the police commissioners having adopted 
the rule upon recommendation of Chief 
Quarles, who argued that women prison- 
ers kept in idleness were not sufliciently 
punished. 

“They do not object to going to jail at 
all: in fact, they seem to like it,’”’ the chief 
said. 

The police commissioners have adopted 
regulations for theinnovation. The wom- 
en will wear coarse overalls, the same as 
the men. They will have no skirts to 
impede their work. The working of the 
women prisoners will be the first effort 
of the kind ever made in Kansas. 


Kansas City, Kan., has taken a leaf out 
of the records of Missouri. A learned 
Rich Hill, Mo., judge sent a woman to 
the rock pile a year or so ago, and now 
Kansas falls into line. 

It is really beautiful—the tenderness, 
delicacy and consideration shown women 
by some men. The idea of compelling 
women prisoners to wear male attire, for 
instance, is one fraught with the most 
tender solicitude, and evinces the strong- 
est possible desire on the part of male 
officials to preserve the ‘‘eternal femi- 


nine,’’ and increase the barriers which |. 


anti-suffragists say nature has placed be- 
tween the sexes. 

It may be argued that this is exact jus- 
tice, and equality, but exact political 
justice does not imply exactly the same 
duties. It is not because woman is pre- 
cisely similar to man that she requires 
the ballot, but because she is different. 
Is not the working man forever complain- 
ing of her inroads upon avocations which 
he considers his own peculiar property? 
And yet, in nine cases out of ten, as with 


A 
SS 


these Kansas City women reprobates, it 
is men who force women into such com- 
petition. Women prisoners in many places 
are set to work, but not upon the rock pile, 
They do the washing and ironing for them. 
selves, the male prisoners, and the prison 
generally. They are taught to sew and 
mend, and to keep themselves and their 
surroundings clean and neat. 

In the suffrage States, women meet men 
at the primaries and at the polls; they 
coéperate with them in reform organiza- 
tions and in the Legislature; but they do 
not wear men’s garments, or compete 
with them upon the rock pile. It is only 
in Missouri and Kansas that gallant man. 
hood accords such high privilege to wom- 
anhood! The women of the suffrage 
States have the ballot. They cannot have 
everything, and, bitter as the thought 
must be to them, they cannot expect to 
receive the same consideration shown 
their non-voting sisters. The women who 
go to the polls need never hope to ascend 
the rock pile. L. M. SransBury, 





WOMEN AS VETERINARIANS. 

This year a young woman will be grad- 
uated from the Veterinary School in Al- 
fort, France. Germany and Russia boast 
of women veterinarians, but in the United 
States there is not one who is entitled to 
write herself D. V.S. Women have ap- 
plied to the various veterinary schools in 
the United States, most of them saying 
that they wished to make a special study 
of the diseases of cats and dogs. Some 
have taken preparatory courses at the 
school connected with Cornell University, 
but none have matriculated anywhere with 
the intention of entering the profession, 
except Miss Jenne Revert, who attended 
the New York Veterinary College during 
two sessions. 

Miss Revert is the owner of Robindale 
Farm, Glen Head, Long Island, where she 
raises blooded horses and fine bulldogs. 
She hopes to finish hercourse and take 
her degree. Shespeaks appreciatively of 
the kindness, consideration and good-fel. 
lowship which she has met with from pro- 
fessors and students. Miss Revert treats 
the horses and dogs on her own farm, and 
the horses are always shod under her own 
personal supervision. 

The N. Y. Tribune, from which the 
above facts are obtained, calls attention to 
the practice of veterinary as a new and de- 
sirable occupation for women. It says: 

The Dean of the American Veterinary 
College, Dr. Liautard, before his depart- 
ure for Europe, said that but one woman 
had ever applied for admission to that in- 
stitution. That was some years ago. 
Now, he said, a woman would be welcome 
in any of the schools. He added there was 
a great opening for women in the profes- 
sion, particularly in the treatment of pet 
dogs and cats. The wealthy women who 
owned dogs would certainly take them to 
a woman veterinarian if there was one. 

Mr. Hankinson, the superintendent of 
the 8S. P. C. A., declared that a woman 
would be likely to have an extensive prac- 
tice among the smaller pets of society. 
He also said that if any one should come 
to him and ask him to recommend some 
place where a cat or dog could be boarded 
and the owner be assured of its safety and 
comfort, he would not be able to do so. 
He thought some woman, who was a lover 
of animals and in search of a congenial 
occupation, vught to try this. She could 
take a dozen dogs or cats to board without 
having to make any special arrangement 
for them. A woman who is a veterinary 
surgeon, and could treat these expensive 
pets or doctor horses, would make more 
than the average doctor, for the fees of 
veterinarians are double those of the or- 
dinary M. D. 

Dr. Levy, of the Lexington Veterinary 
Hospital, says that a woman assistant 
would be so valuable to him in his prac- 
tice that he would willingly pay hera 
good salary in return for her services dur- 
ing her college course. 

Some of the wives of prominent veter- 
inarians, who are not college graduates, 
have a wide practical experience, and are 
well read on the subject of veterinary 
medicine, among them Mrs. Gill, the wife 
of the Dean of the New York Veterinary 
College. 

There are even now any number of 
women who can pick up a pony’s foot and 
take a stone out of it: Miss Kitty Wilkins, 
of Bruneau Valley, Idaho, who raises 
horses; Mrs. Samuel Caton, who managed 
her husband’s stock farm while he was in 
Europe; and Mrs. Power O’ Donoghue, the 
famous Irish horsewoman, who broke her 
own colts and trained them, and managed 
her own stud. There must be others who 
are able to enter the veterinary profes- 
sion, a field of work for women as yet un- 
explored. 





RIGHTS OF CANADIAN WIVES. 
The Toronto Globe says of the recent 
public debate on woman suffrage between 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall and Attorney- 
General Longley of Canada, at Halifax, 
N. S., an account of which has already 
been given in our columns: 


Mrs. Sewall is a fluent and forcible 
speaker, and of course had her subject 
thoroughly in her head, as well as very 
much at heart, and she therefore carried 
the immense audience with her far more 
than did the Attorney-General, who spoke 
in a flippant strain, and rested his argu- 





ments largely upon very old anecdotes. 
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His statement that reforms were not much 
needed, and that the present laws were as 
fair for the woman as the man, was met 
by Mrs. Sewall with a clear statement of 
an existing Nova Scotia law, by which a 
wife’s clothing, etc., belong absolutely to 
her husband, who can, if he desires, sell 
them all. To this the Attorney-General 
replied that whatever the law may be, the 
actual fact in Nova Scotiais that the wives 
generally sell the husbands’ clothing to 
the second-hand man, at which a storm of 
indignant glances and protests came from 
the women in the audience, and a certain 
nice little woman in the front seat, who is 
nearly related to one of the disputants, 
looked decidedly uncomfortable. All Hal- 
ifax was present, or at least tried to be 
present, but many had to be turned away, 
as they could not get in, and after the hall 
was filled and crowded, the people, of all 
sorts and kinds, made their way to the 
platform until every available place there 
also was occupied, the men being quite as 
numerous as the women. By previous 
agreement with the Attorney-General, and 
at his request, no vote of the meeting was 
taken at the conclusion. 





SOME NOTABLE ENGLISH WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

It has been my privilege, during a pro- 
longed stay in London, to meet many of 
the English women who have been most 
influential in the progressive movements 
of the mothercountry. My visits to these 
ladies were purely personal, but I shall 
betray no courtesy, I am sure, if I make 
women in America better acquainted with 
some who have been to them, as to me 
heretofore, merely a name. 

Many have been indebted to Miss Anna 
Swanwick for her lucid and faithful trans- 
lations of the Greek and German master- 
pieces. Her schylus and Faust won 
her distinction a half century ago. With 
her experience of fourscore years, she is 
one of the very few who hold within 
their recollection almost the entire his- 
tory of the movement for woman’s larger 
life. Though somewhat frail in health, 
her eye and mind are keen, and her lovely 
personality and rich conversational powers 
cause the refined drawing-room of her 
home on Regent’s Park to be still fre- 
quented, as it has been for years, by the 
elect thinkers and workers of the day. 
The warmth of her welcome puts one im- 
mediately at ease, and she is so much in- 
terested to hear what is the note of prog- 
ress in the new world, and she is so 
unconscious always of the interest and 
value of her own achievements, that it is 
difficult to learn all one longs to know of 
her remarkable experience. When in her 
teens, she conceived an ardent desire to 
study the classics, especially Greek, be- 
cause it was the original language of the 
New Testament. More than sixty years 
ago that ambition was thought prepos- 
terous for a girl in England, and all her 
aspirations were suppressed until she 
becamg mistress of her own actions on 
coming of age. Then she went to Berlin 
and gained admittance to the family of 
the famous Latin grammarian Zumpt. 
She learned German, and by the high 
fees she was willing to pay secured a tutor 
to instruct her in Greek. For a long time 
not even a golden key would unlock the 
treasures of Hebrew to a woman. 

After patient years of study her trans- 
lation of the Greek tragedian appeared, 
stronger and more faithful than any 
which had preceded, and later that of the 
German master. Her own reputation as 
a scholar was henceforth unquestioned, 
but when she looked out with opened 
eyes, on her return to England, upon the 
educational possibilities for English wom- 
en, she realized their shallowness, and 
thereafter joined her influence with those 
seeking to better them. She recognized 
distressing gaps in her own training, and 
entered as one of the first pupils of Bed- 
ford College, opened in 1847, in London, 
by the efforts and gifts of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tesser Reid, who may, in some sense, be 
called the Mary Lyon of England. Later, 
she became the chief Honorary Visitor of 
this institution, and as such presented 
the first group from Bedford College, all 
of them honor women, to receive the de- 
grees of London University, when in 1878 
they were opened to women. She was 
one of the prime movers in the organiza- 
tion of Girton College, Cambridge, and 
has done much to shape its development. 

One could listen endlessly to Miss Swan- 
wick’s reminiscences of her personal inter- 
course with famous men and women. Dr. 
James Martineau has been a lifelong friend 
and neighbor, and she read a rare letter 
from him on the occasion of his ninety- 
second birthday. Dr. Jowett, the famous 
master of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
translator of Plato, was one of the first to 
recognize the scholarship of this young 
woman, to congratulate her on her work, 
and to send her copies of his owh. 

At the annual reception given at Byng 
Hall, the residence of women students of 
University College, I was received by Miss 
Grove and Miss Morrison, two ladies who 
have worked together twenty years and 
more for college education of girls. They 
were of the early promoters of Queens 


ceded Bedford, but which, perhaps for 
lack of breadth of plan, has fallen behind. 
These ladies felt that college women 
needed a college life, free and surrounded 
by that subtle but recognizable atmos- 
phere which has for all the ages been the 
charm of it for men. When women stu- 
dents were admitted to University Col- 
lege, Miss Morrison wasinvited to become 
what we should call Dean of the Women, 
and Miss Grove to preside in the Resi- 
dential Hall. 

Thus University College set the example 
of regularly appointing an officer for the 
women. The venerable St. Andrews Uni- 
versity in Scotland is, so far as I can find, 
the only other coéducational institution in 
Britain which has done this. Miss Lums- 
den, one of the earliest Girton women. 
who will be remembered by many Amer- 
ican friends, is there a regular university 
officer, with a seat on the Senatus. 

These women, by their social position 
and breadth of view, do in London and 
St. Andrews what Miss Gladstone, Miss 
Clough and Mrs. Sidgwick have done in 
Cambridge; they give social prestige to 
the higher education of women—a thing 
which counts for more here than with us. 
Miss Grove is a large-hearted, advanced 
thinker, and with her famous brother, Sir 
George Grove, exerts a wide influence for 
the new order. 

Miss Penrose, lately appointed principal 
of Bedford College, is of the younger gen- 
eration. She is the only woman, I believe, 
who has been first in “Greats” at Oxford. 
That is, she took highest rank in the 
classical honor examination, a distinction 
at Oxford which corresponds to that of 
Senior Wrangler at Cambridge. She exer- 
cises the full functions of president of this 
well equipped woman’s college, of which, 
however, most of the faculty are still men, 
and she is professor of Ancient History. 

A long list of those receiving titles and 
decorations in honor of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria appeared on 
Jubilee week. Those who looked to find 
some woman’s name there were disap- 
pointed. But when the discoveries and 
investigations in Astro- physics, which 
won for Mr. William Huggins the recogni- 
tion K. C. B., were recounted, it was 
stated that his wife was his constant co- 
adjutor. It may thus be said that one 
woman received honorable mention on 
the occasion of which a woman, one of the 
most successful rulers the world has ever 
seen, was the centre. An afternoon with 
these astronomers at their beautiful home 
and observatory at Tulse Hill, near Lon- 
don, is to be remembered not only on 
account of the instruments and results of 
scientific work which were seen, but for 
the unique personalities and cordial com- 
radeship in work of my hosts. 

Mrs. Huggins is a versatile genius. She 
is an enthusiast in astronomy, who sacri- 
fices personal ease .and social delight to 
search for new truth. She says: 

We rarely go out evenings, even when 
it seems hopelessly gloomy. Astronomy at 
best is heart-breaking work in England; 
clear skies are so rare. We are always 
ready if the sky clears for an hour of 
work. 

She has rare skill in wood carving, and 
possesses priceless specimens of medieval 
art in this and other lines, which make 
the house unique and fascinating. Her 
chief recreation, however, is music, in 
which both herself and her husband excel; 
and the music room, with its rare collec- 
tion of ancient instruments and pictures 
illustrating the history of music, was 
worth a visit in itself. When one leaves 
the observatory, and the discussion of the 
velocity of motion of the stars, and of their 
constitution, and follows the aesthetic- 
looking modern Urania to the library and 
the dining-room, one would think this a 
home merely of culture, ease and luxury 
rather than of those devoted to scientific 
achievement. 

It delighted me to meet one other lady, 
by special grace permitted to attend the 
meetings of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, Miss Agnes Clerke. Many have 
received all their knowledge of the new 
Astronomy frdm her two notable books, 
the ‘“‘History of Astronomy in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ and the “‘System of the 
Stars.’’ These are books which combine, 
in a way which is rare, a statement of 
facts with scientific exactness, and con- 
stant reference to the original sources, 
and a luminous style which appeals to all. 

Miss Clerke is of an old South of Ireland 
family, the brothers of which distin- 
guished themselves in mathematics at 
Dublin University. Meantime the little 
sister conceived a passionate love for the 
mysterious stars, and as she could get no 
teaching in astronomy, she read every 
book to which she could get access, and 
composed, when but ten or twelve years 
old, a history of astronomy, of which, 
however, none knew until after her mature 
success. She made herself the digcovery 
that all history is worthless which does 
not verify facts from the original sources, 
and she tore up her childish manuscript 
and bided her time. For long years she 





College for women in London, which pre- 


could only obtain the narrow and desul- 


tory training thought proper for girls of 
the day, but she seized upon everything 
and everybody who could suggest to her 
methods of scholarly work. After a 
literary apprenticeship of great success in 
writing short popular but truly scientific 
articles for the reviews, she came to Lon- 
don, and in the great libraries gained at 
first hand material for her history of the 
new astronomy, which was hailed by 
astronomers every where with satisfaction. 

I cannot help mentioning a unique inci- 
dent of my visit to Miss Clerke. Her 
mother, approaching four score, is a most 
interesting woman, alive to all interests 
in science and society, especially the prog- 
ress of her sex. When I asked who played 
the beautiful harp in the music room, I 
found it was she. It was certainly an un- 
usual sight to see this octogenarian seated 
at this instrument of poetry and romance, 
and playing, with spirit, Irish and Amer- 
ican airs for her guests. 

What ought not the women of the next 
generation to be and to accomplish, for 
whom the golden gates of opportunity 
have already been so widely opened by 
their predecessors who themselves found 
them bolted and barred? 

Sarau T. WHITNEY. 

Quantock Hills, Eng., July 15, 1897. 


SOME AGED WOMEN. 





Mrs. Rebecca Amelia Van Zandt, of 
Auburn, N. Y., boasts that she is the 
‘‘mother of the Army of the Potomac.”’ 
She will be 103 years of age on August 5. 
She is bright and active, sews well, reads 
the papers, and is said to look thirty years 
younger than she really is. She talks in- 
terestingly of meeting Lafayette and of 
shaking hands with the great Frenchman. 

Mrs. Nancy Wood Kilburn, of Worcester, 
is believed to be the oldest person in 
Massachusetts. She celebrated her 102d 
birthday on July 12, She is in good health 
for one of her years, and is but slightly 
deaf. When 90 years old, Mrs. Kilburn 
made a trip to Michigan to visit one of 
her children, She has not left the house 
for six years. Her memory remains good 
and she recalls vividly the death of the 
“father of his country” and the prevailing 
grief over the occurrence. This was when 
she was less than five years old, and she 
has a clear recollection of her father and 
other neighbors wearing crape on their 
arms. 


Mrs. Martha O. White, of Ira, Vt., 
eighty-four years of age, took a two-mile 
spin on a bicycle in celebration of her 
birthday. She rode as erect as a much 
younger woman, although not as rapidly, 
and with more care. 

Charlotte Wilson, a colored woman, 121 
years old, from Carthage, Mo., has lately 
been visiting her daughter in Kansas 
City. According to records in her posses- 
sion, she was born June 18, 1776—sixteen 
days before the declaration of independ- 
ence. Though she has been blind for 
thirty years and is partially deaf, she bids 
fair to live some years longer. She enjoys 
excellent health, and is as lively as many 
a woman fifty years younger. Mrs. Wil- 
son came to this city to see her daughter, 
Henrietta Moore, of Kansas City, Kas., 
whom she had not seen since Mrs. Moore 
left Carthage, thirty years ago. She 
claims to remember distinctly when she 
waited on the table at which George 
Washington sat. ‘‘That was a great day, 
honey,”’ she said, ‘‘and I remember it very 
well. He was coming from the place 
where he was born, I reckon, and was go- 
ing to the city to take his seat. He 
stopped at Mistress Nell’s house, and we 
had an awful lot of company that day. I 
was just big enough to wait on the table. 
I remember that much.” This was in 
Charlotte, N. C. 

When she left Carthage, her grandson, 
Alfred Gibson, pinned a placard to her 
breast, on which was inscribed: ‘*Char- 
lotte Wilson, born June 18, 1776. Age 
121 years.’’ She reached the Union depot 
in safety, and was put upon acar. The 
conductor read the placard she carried, 
and declared she need not pay anything to 
ride on his car. A collection amounting 
to $3 was taken up at the depot for her. 

Some idea of the extreme age of Mrs. 
Wilson may be gained when it is remem- 
bered that if her record is correct she was 
thirteen years old when Washington was 
inaugurated President, and twenty-three 
years old when he died. She was thirty- 
five years old when the War of 1812 broke 
out, and was sixty-five years old when the 
Mexican War began. She was eighty-five 
years old when the War of the Rebellion 
closed. 

The old woman possesses the remark- 
able powers of touch of those who have 
been blind for a great many years. 

“My dearly beloved child,’’ she said 
last night, when asked whether she could 
tell whether it was night or day, ‘‘it is 
always night with me, but I can tell when 
the sun ain’t shinin’. I can tell it by my 
hands. I can tell when it’s hazy, too. I 
just feel it.” 





The old woman keeps track of the days 
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of the week, but cannot always tell what 
day of the month it is. 

“This is Sunday,” she said, although 
no one had told her what day it was. “It’s 
June, too, but I can’t tell just what day 
of the month. I don’t have reason to re- 
member all these things. The Lord is 
taking care of me, and I don’t need to 
know everything.” 

The old woman is extremely religious 
and is fond of quoting Scripture. 

‘My husband died a long time ago,” 
she said, ‘and went to heaven, and I’m 
going there to meet him. I’m ready to 
go whenever the’Lord calls me.” F. M, A. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


JEAN INGELOW. 

Jean Ingelow, the poet and novelist, 
died in London, July 19. 

She was born in Boston, Lincolnshire, 
in 1820. Her father was a banker, and a 
man of superior intellectual culture; her 
mother of Scotch descent. As a child, 
Jean was exceedingly shy and reserved, 
and she led a quiet, uneventful life till 
1863, when the publication of her ‘‘Poems”’ 
secured her immediate recognition. Sev- 
eral of the poems in this volume, espe- 
cially ‘‘Divided,” ‘High Tide on the Coast 
of Lincolnshire,’ and “The Song of 
Seven,”’ have become widely popular, and 
the last-named (consisting of seven poems 
representing seven epochs in the life of a 
woman) has been published separately 
and illustrated. Her subsequent publica- 
tions are: ‘Studies for Stories,’’ **Poor 
Mat,”’ ‘Stories told to a Child,” ‘‘A Story 
of Doom, and Other Poems,”’ ‘‘A Sister’s 
Bye-Hours,” ‘‘Mopsa, the Fairy,” ‘‘The 
Monitions of the Unseen, and Poems of 
Love and Childhood,” published only in 
Boston, Mass.; and several novels, ‘‘Off 
the Skelligs,’’ ‘Fated to be Free’’ (a se- 
quel), “Sarah de Berenger,’’ and ‘‘Dora 
John.”” In America her poems, in 1874, 
had reached a sale of 98,000 copies, and 
her prose works of 35,000. 

For many years she had resided in Lon- 
don. There, three times a week, she gave 
what she called a “copyright dinner’ to 
twelve needy persons just discharged 
from the hospitals. 

Ten years ago Miss Frances Willard pro- 
posed, and Dr. Chauncey M. Depew 
seconded the motion, that Queen Victoria 
should appoint Miss Ingelow her poet 
laureate, but the suggestion was not 
accepted. 

In her early poems Miss Ingelow ex- 
hibited many proofs of the influence her 
surroundings of sea, fine old churches, 
and monastic ruins had had upon her. 

Miss Ingelow lived in old Kensington, 
in a quiet street, where all the houses are 
gay with window-boxes full of flowers. It 
is a large, square, brick house, built in 
the days of Queen Anne, when Kensington 
was the court suburb, and stands back 
from the road, embowered in sweet smell- 
ing hawthorn and golden rain laburnum 
trees. 

Miss Ingelow was not spoiled by fame. 
She once wrote: ‘I do not care about 
fame, or rather, scarcely believe in such a 
thing for myself, but it is a great pleasure, 
and a very true one, to be able to give 
pleasure to so many people for the time 
being, that is, while popularity lasts.” 
Queen Victoria was very fond of Miss 
Ingelow’s works, and Miss Ingelow num- 
bered the queen among her personal 
friends. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 











Pornt 0’ Woops, N. Y., Juty 20, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

When one is on an island in the Atlantic, 
far from all usual associations, and where 
people spend most of their time in watching 
the sunshine on the ocean, or the sunset 
over the bay, itis difficult to keep upa 
lively interest in reforms. Still some news 
of the activities of the New York School 
Suffrage Campaign has reached us here. 
Miss Jessie J. Cassidy, who is acting as 
secretary of the School Suffrage Campaign 
Committee, writes that the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Hon. Charles 
K. Skinner, expresses a wish to secure 
to women the right of school suffrage 
under the proposed new law, but again 
urges that women do not show sufficient 
interest in their present privilege of vo- 
ting. The day of the annual school meet- 
ing, the second Tuesday in August, is 
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rapidly approaching. On that day, August 
10, it is earnestly hoped that the women 
of the State will appear in large numbers 
at the schoolhouses, and cast more ballots 
than were ever before polled at the annual 
school election. From various points on 
Long Island I have heard of the interest 
felt among the women here in the struggle 
to maintain their present rights, and I 
beg every one who reads these lines to do 
her utmost to aid in securing active co- 
operation from friends and neighbors, 
especially from all liberal-minded men, to 
bring women to the polls. 

Even in these summer days some reform 
meetings are being held here under the 
energetic management of Miss E. Mar- 
guerite Lindley. Thursday, July 15, was 
Household Economics Day. Mrs. Theo- 
dore F. Seward, president of the National 
New England Society and of the House- 
hold Economics Club of Orange, presided. 
At the morning session Mrs. William G. 
Shailer, president of the Household Eco- 
nomics Club of New York, read a paper 
describing the progress of its work in that 
city. Miss Caroline B. Weeks, of the 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, spoke on Do- 
mestic Science for College Women. A 
handsome collation was served in the 
Auditorium by the reception committee, 
and at the afternoon session Mrs. Jennie 
M. Lozier delivered a short address on the 
value of intelligent effort among women 
to produce better conditions. Mrs, Ed- 
ward P. Terhune (Marion Harland) was 
expected, but was detained at home by 
illness. In her absence, her paper on the 
Vagaries of the American Kitchen was 
pleasingly read by Mrs. Emily Dickey 
Beery. The afternoon was closed by a 
brilliant address by Miss Cornelia Brad- 
ford, founder of Whittier House, Jersey 


| City, on the Value of College Settlement 


Work in Social Reform. 

To-morrow, July 21, is called ‘*Men’s 
Day.’”’ The Hon. St. Clair McKelway, 
Editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, will preside, 
and the pros and cons of men’s rights will 
be discussed by Mrs. Fanny Hallock Car- 
penter, Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, 
Mrs. Eliza Archard Conner, and others. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Mrs. McKinley has secured the appoint- 
ment of Miss Hattie Gault, her tutor at 
Brooke Hall Seminary thirty years ago, as 
postmistress at Media, O. 

The women of a fashionable church in 
Denver have all agreed to take off their 
hats at the first note of the voluntary, and 
keep them off during the service. Thus 
the display of millinery will neither ob- 
struct the men’s view of the minister, 
nor distract the women’s thoughts from 
the sermon. 

The International Chess Congress for 
women, which began on June 23d, in 
London, is the first of its kind in the 
history of chess. Twenty women, repre- 
senting nine different countries, and 
selected from a long list of applicants, 
contested for international honors and 
prizes aggregating $1,110. The winner of 
the most brilliant game received a special 
prize of $100 offered by Baron Albert de 
Rothschild. 

The Young Women’s Conference held 
at Northfield, Mass., this week, was well 
attended. At the opening meeting a 
chorus of one hundred of the best singers 
present was formed. In welcoming the 
delegates, Mr. Moody said: “I look upon 
this convention as important, if not more 
important, as any of the Northfield con- 
ferences. I consider wives and mothers 
to be the most important people in the 
land.” 
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THE BRONTES. 





Three pansies, growing on the waste ob- 
scure, ° 

Three stars alone, upon a midnight sky, 

Three nightingales that never learned to fly, 

Three broken hearts, wild, passionate and 
pure. 

Misunderstood, unschooled save to endure, 

How lowly were their lives, their thoughts 
how high! 

Their work so dauntless, and themselves so 
shy, 

In consciousness of right alone secure. 

With knowledge only how to love and pray, 

Did ever any from such scanty store 

Gather so large a hoard, meet and unmeet, 

Did ever lives so write themselves away, 

Or ever any woman hands before 

Pour such a bitter ointment at Love’s feet? 

—Literary World. 
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THE CANOE SPEAKS. 





BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 





On the great streams the ships may go 
About men’s business to and fro, 

But I, the egg-shell pinnace, sleep 

On crystal waters, ankle deep; 

I, whose diminutive design, 

Of sweeter cedar, pitchier pine, 

Is fashioned on so frail a mold, 

A hand may launch, a hand withhold. 


I, the unnamed, inviolate, 

Green, rustic rivers navigate; 

My dipping paddle scarcely shakes 
The berry in the bramble brakes. 


Still forth on my green way I wend 
Beside the cottage garden end, 
And by the nested angler fare, 
And take the lovers unaware. 


By willow, wood and water wheel 
Speedily fleets my touching keel; 
By all retired and shady spots, 
Where prosper dim forget-me-nots. 





ee! 


“JUST FOR TO-DAY.” 





Dignare, Domine, die isto sine peccato nos cus- 
todire. 
Lord! for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray ; 
Keep me, my God, from stain of sin 
Just for to-day. 


Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray; 

Let me be kind in word and deed, 
Just for to-day. 


Let me be slow to do my will, 
Prompt to obey; 

Help me to mortify my flesh, 
Just for to-day. 


Let me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say; 

Set thou a seal upon my lips, 
Just for to-day. 


Let me in season, Lord, be grave, 
In season gay; 

Let me be faithful to thy grace, 
Just for to-day. 


And if perchance to-day my life 
Should ebb away, 

Give me thy sacraments divine, 
Sweet Lord, to-day. 


In purgatory’s cleansing fires 
Brief be my stay, 

Oh, bid me, if to-day I die, 
Come home to-day. 


So, for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray; 

But keep me, guide me, love me, Lord, 
Just for to-day. 





LINDA’S COMING HOME. 


BY MARY A. DENISON. 


‘‘How old is Linda, Mrs. Shippins?”’ 

“Linda? Let me see. Why, she was born 
when I was twenty, an’ I’m sixty-two. 
Of course Linda must be forty-two. Good 
gracious! it can’t be possible; but it is. 
I’m an old, old woman, an’ I wasn’t spry 
at forty.”’ 

The person addressed sat near the fire- 
place, knitting. Her gray.hair, very abun- 
dant yet,was pulled together and turned in 
a thick knot at the back of her head. She 
had a weary, discouraged look, as if ex- 
pectancy and endurance of trials had set 
an unalterable seal upon her face. A thin 
cap came low on her hair, and her eyes 
were hollow. 

The person who questioned her was 
Nancy Holland, a wiry little woman who 
went out to days’ work, and had come to 
Sparrow cottage to finish the ironing, 
over which Mrs. Shippins’s strength had 
given out. 

“Well, I’m sure! and you hain’t seen 
her for twenty year, did you say?”’ 

“I did. It’s twenty year sence she left 
the town, with her husband and a pair of 
twins, the beautifullest boys I ever sot 
eyes on. They both died when they were 
ten years old, an’ she’s lost two more 
sence then, pore creeter. Now they’ve 
lost all the property they had in the world, 
by the flood. So he’s gone to New Mexico 
on asmall salary, an’ she’s comin’ here. 
I declare, I almost hate to see her, for she 
must be bowed down to the very earth 
with sorrow.” 

‘Any children left?’ asked chipper 
Nancy Holland, whose usually bright face 
had taken on a sombre expression. 

“Yes; there’s the two youngest, Freddy 





an’ Myrtle. She'll bring’em on with her, 
Much as I want to see ’em, I’m so worried 
for fear they'll be into everything, as chil- 
dren always is, an’ maybe pert an’ saucy 
into the bargain. I’m so used to quiet; 
an’ to have them children rompin’ and 
racin’ in and out! But they’re Linda’s 
children, an’ she’s willin’ to help me out, 
an’ I dare say we'll git along somehow,” 
she finished with a doleful sigh. 

‘You don’t seem very happy over the 
thought of their coming on,” said Nancy 
Holland. 

“Oh, yes, Iam, dretful happy, only I’m 
so bowed down with the thought of all 
her sufferins’ for the last ten year. I’m 
sure she’ll be all broke up an’ miser- 
able, though she ain’t never wrote like it, 
an’ I’m just worried to death to know 
how to comfort her. I’ve fixed up the 
north bedroom, an’ took out some of the 
brighter things for fear it would make her 
feel bad to see it as it used to be. An’ 
I’m preparing to mourn with them that 
mourn.”’ 

“T sh’d think you'd want to make every- 
thing more cheerful for her,’’ said the 
other, pulling hard at a lace kerchief. 
“I’m feared I put too much starch in this. 
Would you rense it out?” 

“No, | like it stiff,’ said Mrs. Shippins. 
‘*Ef Linda’s like me, I never wanted the 
sun to shine when I was in trouble, an’ as 
to colors, an’ flowers, an’ birds, I jist shet 
myself out of their sight. They sort o’ 
mock one with their happiness. Well, I 
guess I’ll go an’ make that strawberry 
shortcake. They'll be here by five, Linda 
an’ the little ones, an’ I do wish, Nancy 
Holland, you’d stay to tea an’ help me to 
bear my burden.”’ 

“Why, of course I will,” said Nancy 
Holland. ‘I’m awful fond of strawberry 
shortcake, and I’m jest dyin’ to see your 
folks, and—’’ (she hesitated a moment) 
‘*sympathize with ’em.”’ 

So it was arranged. The shortcake was 
made in the largest pan the house af- 
forded, and was a marvel of beauty as it 
stood smoking upon the sideboard. The 
table was set with old-fashioned dishes 
and cut glass that had been in the Ship- 
pins family for generations. 

By the time the travellers were ex- 
pected, the supper, garnished with sub- 
stantial meats, was ready, and Mrs. Ship- 
pins prepared with an extra large hand- 
kerchief to wipe away the tears which she 
intended to Shed as a part of the welcome 
home. 

When the door was thrown open, and a 
youthful-looking matron came in, witha 
handsome boy on one side and a pretty 
girl on the other, Mrs. Shippins just sat 
and stared. 

“Why, you ain’t Linda,’ she said. 
“I’m sure you can’t be Linda!’ But her 
face was caught in two firm hands, and 
kisses were showered upon her cheeks, 
lips, and forehead. 

‘One kiss for every year, mother,’’ said 
the woman, laughing joyously. “I can’t 
make it seem twenty years, though, since 
I saw you last.’’ 

‘*Why, child,”’ and the big kerchief was 
deftly put aside, ‘‘you're younger-looking 
now than when you went away,’ her 
mother said. 

“Of course I am. I’m a good deal 
younger now than when I was sixteen. 
They used to call me an old child. Why, 
I’m every bit as young as these two chil- 
dren. Catch me growing old!” 

‘Well, I declare!’? and her mother 
watched her as she threw aside her wraps 
and helped the children off with theirs; 
‘vou don’t seem as if you’d ever had a 
care in your life.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I’ve had plenty, but I play 
with care. I don’t allow it to plough 
over my face and trample on my heart. 
What’s the use of living if you’re going 
to turn life into a graveyard?” 

“But you have lost four of your chil- 
dren, an’—”’ 

“Oh, no, I didn’t. I never felt for a 
moment that they were lost. I simply 
gave them into the keeping of One who 
could do better for them than I could. 
Lost! oh, no! I sometimes think they 
are nearer than these two here. But we 
are tired and hungry, and the table looks 
so nice! Shall I go right into my own 
room, mother? I hope it isn’t altered a 
bit. Come, children.” 

“Land! I wish I hadn’t put away them 
things,’’ said Mrs. Shippins. “I'll put 
’em all back to-morrer.”’ 

It was a happy family party that sat 
down to the strawberry shortcake. The 
old mother stared like one in a dream. 
Nancy Holland belped them all, and de- 
clared that she never did see such well- 
behaved children, nor a_ handsomer, 
brighter woman; and there was new life 
and beauty in the old house. 

Mrs. Shippins had put away her hand- 
kerchief with a sigh, for she felt that she 
was cheated out of her sorrow. Tears 
were not inorder. That daughter of hers 
could not look on the dark side of any- 
thing. She reconstructed every room in 
the house, and made them cheerful with 
flowers and pictures and tidies, and all 





the bric-’-brac she could muster. Laugh- 
ter and music had come with her—abso- 
lute determination to see good in every- 
thing. The clergyman, who had been 
asked by his devoted parishioner to come 
on a visit of condolence left the house, 
and had a severe fit of penitence, when 
it occurred to him that he had actually 
forgotten to pray for ‘‘this our sister in 
affliction.” 

‘But then,”’ he soliloquized, “I don’t 
see where the affliction came in, and I 
guess she is one of the kind who are 
abundantly able to pray for themselves.”’ 

Everybody noticed the change in every- 
thing except Linda’s cheerful spirit and 
sunny face. 

“And [I’m just going to make mother 
over,”’ she said to her friends. ‘*She has 
forgotten how to be young.”’ 

Mother made protest at first, but it was 
very faint. When the children capered 
round grandma because she had discarded 
the hideous cap and allowed Linda to do 
up her hair, she grew almost a child her- 
self, and the years fell off all the time she 
was pooh-poohing and pshawing, till her 
next-door neighbors told her she had 
grown ten years younger since Linda had 
come home. 

Roses in her bonnet! no, never! that 
she would not endure; but in her laughing 
way Linda insisted, and the close black 
frame gave way to a bright-looking gray 
bonnet, with just a cluster of violets. And 
presently the woman found herself in the 
midst of cheerful gatherings, and where 
she had hugged her fireside, refusing to 
be comforted by bright faces and merry 
voices, now she sought her long-delayed 
rights, and welcomed them, along with 
her youth, back again. 

The children with their songs and 
dances made her glow and grow radiant, 
so that her dim eyes began to sparkle, and 
her cheek made acquaintance with the 
dimples as of yore. 

“Oh, mother is a young woman yet,” 
Linda would say, when mention was made 
of improvement. ‘You see she is being 
built upon with new thought, brightened 
with new life-environments, and made to 
feel that this earth is a young and giddy 
thing yet, full of good cheer and innocent 
healthy enjoyment.”’ 

Folks listened and commented. In- 
sensibly there grew up in the town a 
wholesome love of the beautiful. Maids 
and matrons benefited by the change. 
Linda’s coming had done it all. The 
clergyman preached healthier sermons, 
the doctors shortened their faces by the 
sick-bed. The lawyers stopped their 
conventional lies—well, there were only 
two of them, and the bald-headed one 
seriously contemplated buying himself a 
wig. Grocer, and baker, and candlestick- 
maker felt the change. The only com- 
plainant was the undertaker, who said 
business wasn’t so good as it used to be. 
But nobody sympathized with him. 

And so the influence of thought, the 
wave of feeling, rolled over and permeated 
the town, sweeping out old ideas, old 
edicts, old superstitions, and, best of all, 
old age, and it was Linda’s coming home 
that had done it all.—Eleanor Kirk's Idea. 


“THE DON’T THINKER.” 


“Evil is wrought 
By want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart.”’ 


So says the poet, and so say we all. It 
is the ‘evil’? which is ‘‘wrought by want 
of thought,” that I propose to discuss, 
and I have chosen to call the perpetrator 
thereof ‘the Don’t Thinker.’’ The term 
is not grammatical, but when one is talking 
of a subject so exasperating, one may be 
excused an occasional lapse from ‘‘English 
as she is spoke.’’ A strict adherence to 
the laws of language and the rules of 
rhetoric is not to be expected, much less 
insisted upon. 

To begin: the Don’t Thinker is invari- 
ably aman. Woman may be the weaker 
vessel, with few wits, but she usually has 
those few within call. Moreover, a woman 
who is not thinking of and planning for 
the welfare of others (things impossible to 
the Don’t Thinker), is a ‘‘freak.’’ The aver- 
age woman, and particularly the average 
housekeeper, does continually think of a 
dozen or more things at once. The aver- 
age man is driven to distraction by the 
simultaneous keeping in mind of two or 
three; and there is a deplorably large, and 
professedly respectable class, who can 
only think of one thing at a time—hardly 
that. From this class the Don’t Thinker 
is, by a process of natural decadence, 
evolved, and wheresoever he runneth loose 
among the children of men, his pathway 
is strewn with the wrecks of nerves and 
tempers. 

‘*Madam,”’ says the doctor, “you are 
suffering from constant nerve-strain. 
Then, whenever some unusual demand is 
made upon your strength, there is a sort 
of collapse, and you are prostrated by 
one of the attacks of which you com- 
plain.” At home is a man who is a 
chronic Don’t Thinker. Is the woman 
aforementioned ill or absent? He forgets 








to wind the glock, and it runs down; for- 
gets to putin coal, and the fire goes out. 
‘Is he alone in the house when a shower 
comes up? Not a door or a window does 
he recollect to close, and the carpet is 
soaked, and the wall-paper defaced. Is 
he the last one in, on a winter’s night? 
You are liable to find the door open next 
morning. And so on, ad libitum, unless a 
supervision is exercised, compared with 
which the care of a two-year-old child is 
a trifling matter. 

No wonder the woman of the house 
suffers from ‘“‘constant nerve-strain’’! By 
and by, it may be, there will be a ‘‘col- 
lapse” from which the overwrought sys- 
tem cannot recover. Then there will be a 
funeral, and much pious talk about the 
mysterious dispensations of Providence. 
Verily ’tis a mad world, my masters. I 
have known people professing Christian- 
ity, whose habits were so careless that 
it took more grace to live with them than 
would be required to go to the stake. 

I hope I may not be adjudged severe, 
when I say that I consider confirmed and 
persistent carelessness fully as incon- 
sistent with Christian character as is pro- 
fanity or untruth. Is not Christianity 
the spirit of Christ—‘‘the mind that was 
in Christ’? We read that Christ ‘pleased 
not himself.’”’ The habitually careless 
person pleases himself alone; when he 
begins to take others into consideration, 
he ceases to be habitually careless. If 
one will not do his own thinking, some 
one must think.for him; and for every 
one who is shirking the cares and responsi- 
bilities of life, some one is bearing double. 
Is it the spirit of Christ to place upon 
others burdens which are rightfully one’s 
own? 

One thing I always notice about the 
Don’t Thinker. The things he forgets 
are the things which, if remembered, 
would make him a little trouble. To be 
sure he often makes himself more trouble 
in the end, and it goes without saying that 
he makes unlimited trouble for others. 
As for the serious business of life, he never 
looks beyond the present moment. It is 
a trifle peculiar that of his amusement 
and pleasure he may be safely trusted to 
think. He leaves the garden gate ajar, 
and the fowls scratch out the early vege- 
tables. He forgets to mend the fence, 
and the pigs uproot the flower-beds, and 
the cows devour the cabbages. He ties 
his best horse out to graze, forgets him, 
and drags him off on a stone-boat next 
morning. He leaves the cover off the 
cistern, and a little white casket is carried 
to the church yard, and the minister dis- 
courses beautifully upon the duty of recon- 
ciliation to the Divine Will. All these 
things the Don’t Thinker will and does 
do; all these consequences follow his 
thoughtlessness, and if you expostulate 
with him, he will tell you, with an air of 
injured innocence, that he is not to blame, 
that he ‘don’t think.” But let a man 
driving a gaily caparisoned team appear 
in town, and with blare of bugle and 
flourish of trumpet announce a free patent 
medicine concert, with a minstrel show 
attachment, and a sleight-of-hand per- 
formance to wind up with, to take place 
exactly two months, three weeks, four 
days, five hours and ten minutes from 
date, and at the appointed time the 
Don’t Thinker will be on hand in full 
force. To be sure, he has probably left 
the stock loose, and the meal-chest open, 
but all the same he’s there, every last one 
of him; and don’t you forget it. 

Come, now, let us reason together. To 
what shall we liken the Don’t Thinker, 
and how shall he be turned from the 
error of his ways, which are only evil, and 
that continually? Is he really non compos 
mentis, as he would fain have us believe? 
Then the kindergarten class, or the asy- 
lum for the feeble minded, would seem to 
meet his requirements. Is he diseased? 
Then let there be Keeley cures established, 
where he may be given doses of the con- 
sequences of his own misdeeds. Is hea 
criminal? Then is he a double-dyed 
offender, and none but stringent measures 
will avail. 

Let him be banished to some distant 
isle, and let missionaries, stout of heart, 
stalwart of muscle, infinite of patience, 
and with no nerves to speak of, under- 
take his case. Should these measures fail, 
the guillotine might be called into requisi- 
tion, to kindly relieve him of a brain-box 
manifestly of so little use. 

But, in the name of an outraged human- 
ity, and particularly in the name of long 
suffering womankind, let us either reform 
or extirpate this evil-doer, compared with 
whom the assassin who despatches you 
quickly and mercifully, with no lingering 
tortures, is a harmless innocent—The 
Don’t Thinker. FRANC REMINGTON, 


A MOTHER-IN-LAW COMMENDED. 





In the JouRNAL of June 19 is published 
the beautiful poem of Edgar Allan Poe to 
his mother-in-law. This is not the only 
loving tribute paid to that long-suffering 
and much maligned relative. In the old 
Canongate Churchyard in Edinburgh,upon 
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a plain but goodly stone, is this remarka- 
ble inscription, probably the only one of 
its kind in existence: ‘Erected by Thomas 
Thomson Baker. Sacred to the memory 
of Janet Baxter, his mother in-law, She 
lived respected and died regrated,” 
Pu@sBe M. BUTLER, 
Oak Park, Ill., July 10, 1897, 





A WOMAN POSTMASTER REMOVED. 
MUKWANAGO, WIS., JULY 15, 1897, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Time tarries not in his flight, neither 
does the enemy in his work of demolition, 
Our woman postmaster has had to make 
way for a voter, although the work had 
never been so well attended to. This man 
is not old, nor weakly, nor unfortunate, 
nor poor. He is partner in a general dry- 
goods store, has the public telephone, has 
been town and county supervisor, keeps 
trotting horses, and draws a soldier's pen- 
sion from the Government. Besides all 
this, he had the post-office several years be- 
fore Mrs, Miller got the appointment, and 
the woman cannot be considered in any 
sense a party politician. ‘*To the victor 
belongs the spoils” is the only excuse in 
this instance for the great exertion made 
to take from a widow her one means of 
livelihood. 

This act of our Government is deeply 
regretted by nearly all the people here 
who are at all interested in the matter, 
irrespective of party. 

M. M. FrAzIER, 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


STRAWS AGAINST THE CURRENT, 


Farrrax, 8S. C., Juty 9, 1897, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I am fond of taking your paper into my 
confidence, considering it somewhat in the 
light of a huge telephonic system, through 
which my voice reaches all the members of 
our great sisterhood, whether they live in 
Salt Lake City, or “‘Vermontville, Michi- 
gan,’’ or are summering at Lake George 
or Memphremagog. Howsoever far or 
near they be, your lines reach out to them, 
and they hear me speak, and give me 
kindly thought. Those kindly thoughts, 
like Mrs. Claflin’s expression of love for 
me when she had never seen my face nor 
clasped my hand, at the National Ameri- 
can W.S. A. Convention of 1894, bear me 
up as on eagle’s wings, and make me 
strong to breast the breakers of adverse 
opinions I have so constantly to encoun- 
ter. 

That article of mine in which I told of 
how I didn’t make my speech at Nash- 
ville will bear a little bit of elaboration. 
I described my state of mind under my 
first impression, viz., that people knew 
about the lecture, but wouldn’t listen 
because it was on the subject of woman 
suffrage. The fact was, people ‘didn’t 
know what the lecture was to be about, 
for the announcement on the bulletin 
board (which was all the advertisement 
I had) simply stated that ‘‘Mrs. Virginia 
D. Young would make an address at 2.30 
o’clock.”’ 

The truth is, I had had no communica- 
tion personally with Miss Adah Scott Rice, 
chairman of the Board; and I should have 
agreed to speak on Wednesday morning 
instead of Monday afternoon, as Mrs. 
Blume and Mrs. Weekly, of the Woman’s 
Board, urgently invited me to do. But 
I was not politic in my methods, and I 
was tired. I am very apt to get tired 
when I feel as Tilly in the story did—that 
“lm put upon.’’ I remember feeling so 
when in attendance at the South Carolina 
Constitutional Convention in 1895, when, 
plainly seeing all hope was lost, I ran 
home and left our Greatheart Laura Clay, 
and beloved Viola Neblett to wear their 
hearts out over the burial obsequies of 
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Scrofula Eruptions 


Little Cirl the Victim of Impure 
Blood—Suffered Intensely Until 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cured. 


“When three months old, my little 
daughter had eruptions on her face. I 
was obliged to keep her hands tied at 
night and it was necessary to watch her 
during the day. She would scratch her- 
self whenever she had the chance, until 
her clothes would be covered with blood. 
We concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
because I had great faith in it, and after 
awhile, we could see that she was getting 
better. People often asked ‘How did 
that child burn her face?’ and they said 
she would certainly be left with scars, but 
she was not. It is now a year since she 
was cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla and her 
face is as smooth and white and soft 
as that of any child.” Mrs, WILBUR 
WELLs, Warren, Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


e are the best after-dinner 
Hood’s Pills pits, aia digestion. 250. 
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“A perfect type of the highest order of excellence in manufacture.”’ 
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Walter Baker & Co.’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Absolutely Pure—Delicious—Nutritious. 
Costs Less than One Cent a Cup. 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


syle. WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
cccekd Yooe. 
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woman’s rights for the time being. Strong 
within me was the feeling of 
“Who from the battle runs away, 
Lives to fight another day.” 

Only the battle was fought, and not the 
ghost of a chance to encourage us to stay 
any longer on the dead fieid. 

Alas! for our departed Viola—that 
queenly spirit; her devise of property for 
a free public library of broadening read- 
ing matter to her home town, and fund to 
the N. A. W.S. A., are in danger of coming 
to naught; as I see by yesterday’s paper 
that her aunt, Mrs. Turnipseed, who was 
strenuously opposed to Mrs. Neblett’s 
convictions on the woman’s rights ques- 
tion, has instituted suit for the recovery 
of the property on the ground of a verbal 
agreement, made years ago between her 
and Mrs. Neblett, according to which the 
survivor was to inherit what the other 
left. 

Just here let me tell an experience I 
had seven years ago 

It was in July, 1890, and occurred dur- 
ing a visit which I was making to my 
dear friend and W. C. T. U. co-worker, A. 
Viola Neblett, then State Secretary of the 
temperance organization. While I was 
in Mrs. Neblett’s home at Greenville, a 
little knot of women, all strongly in favor 
of woman’s ballot, met every day in the 
airy ‘“‘passage’’ (as we call a hall in the 
South), and talked on our favorite subject. 
Three of us were intensely enthusiastic, 
Viola, regal in bearing, S. Odie Sirrene, her 
dearest neighbor, whose dark eyes had a 
fashion of becoming starry when she 
talked women’s rights, and myself, the 
humorous side of the triangle. We three 
made an excursion to Paris Mountain, 
seven miles from Greenville, on the occa- 
sion of a banquet to the teachers of the 
State, then holding their annual meeting 
in the town. As we were about to enter 
our carriage Mrs. Sirrene proposed to tie 
yellow ribbons on us, and thus decorated 
we were driven gaily over the seven miles 
to the summit, as happy and harmonious 
a trio as ever talked woman’s rights. On 
arrival we had our own dinner, and then 
looked through the windows of the ban- 
queting hall and saw the teachers dined 
and wined, and heard the toasts. We had 
much to say as we returned in the dusk of 
evening, about ‘the muzzle of silence over 
the women’s mouths.’’ Well now, to-day, 
that muzzle has been taken off. The 
teachers of South Carolina are again at 
Paris Mountain, and the despatch in the 
News and Courier says: 

The teachers at Paris Mountain are in- 
structed and delighted with the talented 
Charleston woman’s talk, along Kinder- 
garten lines. 

And this “‘talk’’ the despatch calls ‘the 
best wine,’’ and declares “the greatest in- 
terest of the morning centred on this 
masterly effort of a scholarly woman.” 

This lady is Mrs. Ida M. Lining, of 
Charleston. 

On the 26th of this month a monu- 
ment (the first public one, I suppose, ever 
erected to awoman in South Carolina) 
will be unveiled to Mrs. Lucinda Horne, 
who was regularly enlisted in the Con- 
federate Army, and fought alongside of 
her son and husband. As a tribute to her 
services in battle-field and in hospital, she 
was elected, in 1891, an honorary member 
of the Veterans’ Association, and this 
monument is put up by the camps of her 
brother-soldiers. This woman's action 
and its monumental recognition should 
do away with one of the popular objec- 
tions of our opponents—‘‘Women can’t 
fight, therefore they sha’n’t vote.” 

I received the following letter yester- 
day: 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, President E. R. A., 
South Carolina : 

Dear Madam—By order I inform you of 
the founding of a woman’s club in Charles- 
ton, to be known as the ‘“‘Era.’’ Its 
object is to advance the interests, espe- 
cially the political interests, of women. 
The officers elected are as follows: Miss 
Claudia Tharin, president; Mrs. L. V. 
Brandt, recording secretary and treasurer; 
Mrs. M. E. Zimmermann, auditor; Miss 
May B. Tharin, corresponding secretary. 

Respectfully yours, 
M. B. THARIN. 
I know you will rejoice with me over 


this bud of promise. 
Virernta D. Youne. 





MORE SOUTH CAROLINA NOTES. 


BREAKING GROUND. 
CHARLESTON, S. C., JULY 7, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Taken in the ensemble, the Sunny South 
is not the ideal happy hunting ground for 
reformers, and we Southerners are con- 
stitutionally deaf to the voice of. the 
charmer, if to hear means to change. If 
this is true of the South asa whole, it is 
especially true of this sleepy, picturesque 
old city, the gods of whose idolatry are 
family, name, and conservatism. Here 
advanced ideas on any subject are received 
with distinct disfavor, “New Woman” 
and ‘‘Female Suffrage’ being equally re- 
garded as fit subjects for contumely and 
derision. From the pedestals of the 
mighty there comes no word of sympathy 
for the woman’s cause. The occupants 
thereof have presumably no inclination 
towards bettering the condition of those 
sister women who, for want of pedestals, 
must climb the hills or toil along the 
valleys. The working women—in the 
veins of some of whom flows the blood of 
statesmen and patriots—are afraid of be- 
coming conspicuous, thus making their 
position even harder than itis. So they 
disapprove, on general principles, of the 
whole subject of woman and her rights. 
The house mothers—those dear, brain- 
racked, tireless creatures, who, if the way 
were lined with pedestals, could snatch no 
moment for rest thereupon—for the most 
part are indifferent to aught save what 
is contained within the four walls of 
their home; not caring at all for the study 
of social economics, by which they would 
get an insight as to certain causes and 
their inevitable effects, not realizing that 
they cannot guard their homes without 
the ballot. Or, if they have convictions, 
they are afraid of vexing John by express- 
ing them, or, worse yet, of incurring his 
ridicule—and we all know how true is that 
saying of Mrs. Craigie: “Ridicule has a 
longer roll of martyrs than either love or 
religion.”’ 

But here and there is a woman who 
actually does her own thinking, and, 
occasionally, one who does not fear mak- 
ing known the result even if her name 
thereafter is quoted with hilarious excla- 
mation-points in our not-over-chivalrous 
morning paper. (I expect mine to be, 
after this; it has never been, so far.) 
These are the women the State Secretary 
is trying to bring together. : 

Her work would have been an easy 
one if undertaken just after the stirring 
addresses of Mesdames Yates, Clay, Lewis, 
Young, etc., delivered some three years 
ago. The Charleston women were roused 
then, and many would have responded to 
a call for organization. But your humble 
correspondent was not State Secretary at 
that time. She possessed no authority 
for making a move, so now itis breaking 
ground all over again, and pretty frost- 
hardened ground, at that! 

There are not many of us as yet, but we 
are organized, named, and officered, and 
more are coming in at the October meet- 
ing, when we will have what our ‘‘Record- 
ing Angel” facetiously terms ‘‘The Grand 
Rally.” In the meantime we are study- 
ing parliamentary usage, logic, rules of 
debate, and the woman suffrage question 
from A to Izzard. 

We organized May 28, 1897, taking the 
name “Era” (E. R. A.), and elected as 
officers the following ladies: President, 
Miss Claudia Tharin; auditor, Mrs. M. E. 
Zimmermann; recording secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. J. V. Brandt; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss May Tharin. 

Cordially and fraternally yours, 

CLAUDIA THARIN, 
Sec. S.C. E. R. A 





NEW JERSEY NOTES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Since the right to vote for school trustees 
was taken from the women of New Jersey, 
by a decision of the Supreme Court in 
1894, it has been thought by women in 
many parts of the State that they could 
not vote at all the school meetings. But, 
by the efforts of the State W. S. A., they 
have been enlightened in many places. 

This was the case in Washingtonville, 





a village near Plainfield, where an appro- 
priation for a greatly needed schoolhouse 
was to be voted on. The element that is 
always in favor of “economy” in educa- 
tional matters was rejoicing in having car- 
ied the day, when several men with their 
wives stepped forward to vote. They 
had forgotten to count the women! And, 
although they promptly challenged the 
women’s votes, they were admitted by the 
clerks, who consulted the law on the ques- 
tion while the voting had to be stopped 
for that purpose. A few more women 
were hastily brought in to cast their bal- 
lots, and when the polls closed, the leader 
of,the opposition had to acknowledge sor- 
rowfully, ‘‘We’re licked by the women!”’ 
As this school has had for some time a 
very excellent teacher, the mothers of 
that village will have another cause for 
rejoicing when there is a fine new school- 
house for their children to attend. uu. 





NEW YORK NOTES. 


SyracuskE, N. Y., Juty 12, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Vacations in this part of the State have 
not yet begun. 

My last trip took me westward into 
Niagara and Erie Counties. Engagements 
had been made in advance for me by 
friends of the cause at Lockport. Our 
indefatigable worker, Mrs. Lerch, had 
visited a number of towns, and Mrs. 
Garbitt had arranged for a meeting at 
Middleport. 

The beginning of the campaign was not 
auspicious. I thought I had found places 
that were dead, in my previous wander- 
ings. But I had not. They were all 
wide-a-wake compared with North Tona- 
wanda. That is the only place that ever, 
after promising me a hearing, refused to 
give it. Several women had agreed to 
advertise and make other arrangements. 
Not only did they fail to do one thing, 
but they did not even send me any word. 
The woman whose name had been given 
me and to whom I had written refused to 
see me. Her son, a self-important young 
man of eighteen, assured me that his 
“mother was not at all interested in 
woman suffrage.”’” A prominent woman 
whom I called upon said she had not 
studied the question or thought much 
about it, but she was opposed to it. Such 
women always are. If there is a city in 
the whole United States that needs a mis- 
sionary, it is North Tonawanda, It was 
too late for me to advertise, or I should 
have foiled my foes and held a meeting in 
spite of them. The president of the W. C. 
T. U. was the only responsive person I 
met. She was hospitable to the cause, 
and, but for her absence from the city 
until the date of my arrival, would have 
been glad to aid me. 

At Middleport I met a warm welcome 
from my hostess, Miss Betsey Manchester. 
An evening meeting was held in the 
Universalist church, the minister presid- 
ing. A committee was appointed to call 
an organization meeting later. 

After a night in Lockport spent in Mrs. 
Lerch’s pleasant home, Miss Abbie E. 
Hufstader, a leader of both temperance 
and suffrage hosts, drove me to Wilson, 
across thirteen miles of as pleasant coun- 
try as one often sees. Our steed, a W. C. 
T. U. animal used for missionary trips in 
the county, was slow but very sure, as 
became one in his position in life. At 
noon he drew us up at the hospitable door- 
way of Mrs. E. J. Parsons. In the after- 
noon a few friends from Ransomville 
gathered to discuss plans of work. In the 
evening a meeting was held in the Con- 
gregational church. Mrs. Parsons pre- 
sided. Prayer was offered by the pastor, 
and campaign songs were sung by a 
quartette. The heat was intense outside. 
It was not diminished by the presence of 
lights and people inside. An early ad- 
journment seemed wise. Mrs. Parsons 
was therefore appointed chairman of a 
committee to call a later meeting for 
organization. 

On the following day Mrs. Parsons 
drove me to Ransomville. There I spoke 
in the afternoon at a parlor meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Mary Lamb, and in the 
evening at the Methodist church. The 


pastor presided. Five clergymen were | 


present, some of whom joined in the ser- 
vice. Ransomville is one of the most 
wide-awake towns in the county, full of 
earnest, right-thinking people. A large 
number signed the constitution of the 
Ransomville Political Equality Club, 
whose officers will be elected at the next 
meeting. 

Niagara was never more impressively 
beautiful and grand than in the morning 
sunshine of June 26. Like all places of 
popular resort, the town is chiefly given 
over to amusement, and cares little for 
anything beside. There was a crowd out 
to see the bicycle race in the morning. In 
the evening a small audience gathered in 
the W. C. T. U. Hall. There was some 
mistake about the advertising, and ‘the 
night was most unfavorable. Mrs. Hanes 
presided, and spoke warmly for the work. 





The danger of losing the school suffrage 
was discussed, and a committee appointed 
to rouse the women to vote. Of this com- 
mittee Mrs, Cathcart was made chairman, 
Mrs. G. W. Sims and Mrs. D. S. Porter 
being chosen to assisther. Mrs. Simsand 
Mrs. Porter extended hospitality to me 
during my stay at the Falls. On Sunday 
I went to Buffalo, spending a night there 
with Mrs. Richard Williams. The new 
Buffalo club holds its meetings in Mrs. 
Williams’ parlor, and no one has its inter- 
ests more at heart than the beautiful, 
gentle hostess who welcomes all comers. 

On Monday I was again at Lockport, 
the guest of Miss Hufstader. In theeven- 
ing a good audience gathered at the court 
house. A programme including singing 
and recitations had been arranged. Miss 
Hufstader presided most felicitously. 
There is strong sentiment for the cause at 
Lockport. The fact that the court house 
is obtainable for suffrage meetings shows 
a great advance in public sentiment. 

A heavy storm broke forth just before 
my Middleport meeting the following day. 
But I organized a club, with Mrs. Sam 
Compton as president and Miss Betsey 
Manchester as secretary and treasurer. 
Reports come from Wilson that it is pre- 
paring to organize. If it does, Niagara 
County will have three new local clubs 
all ready for active work. 

HARRIET MAy MILLs, 
(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred T= kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address oniy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in hy? Neve ; 

Wyoming Speaks for erself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by 5 B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Biackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, i! the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 


oe. 
he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








Pure, rich blood feeds the nerves. 
That is why Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
great blood purifier, cures nervousness. 





MATZOON. 


i. 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s [Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





THE __ eee, ' 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple "Place, Boston, Mass, 


The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


“lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.”’"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.”—{itrs. T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 

joston. 


“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish r 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“*The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


-———BY TAKING THE" 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free . yy 8 Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
P AND 

STEAM HEAT. 

Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





HOOSAO 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. ma. Accommodation 
for Troy and Ateng, 3° P.M. Express; s 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.}; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8-30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.4, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7-30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.57 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*Far Ayer only. at 
Local time tables can be obtained at sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston. where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16 1895. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 


MORE NEW YORK NOTES. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your readers have heard already, in 
various letters from Brooklyn and New 
York, of the School Suffrage Campaign in 
this State. It was made necessary on 
account of a bill introduced into the New 
York Senate last March, called ‘An Act 
to Amend the Consolidated School Law, 
Providing for a Township System of 
Schools.” 

Every one who has studied the district 
school system, with its variations of grades, 
school books,and standards of teaching,and 
its irregular attendance, would gladly for- 
ward any such movement for the elevation 
of education in the country districts, pro- 
vided it did not, as in this case, deprive 
all the women in this State of the right 
they have exercised for seventeen years, 
of voting for school trustees on the same 
basis as men. Therefore, at the May 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
New York W. S. A., a committee of three 
was appointed to plan this educational 
campaign, organizing meetings through- 
out the different counties of the State to 
rouse mothers and property owner; to the 
danger of losing their right to be repre- 
sented in educational matters, and to let 
them thoroughly understand their quali- 
fications and duties, and not be charged 
with indifference and neglect. 

But all such work requires money to 
carry it on, and in order to swell the 
funds of the treasury, Mrs. Mariana W. 
Chapman, chairman of the committee, 
planned a lawn party on the spacious 
grounds at Heronwood, Sands Point 
After weeks of sunshine, the heavens fell 
that afternoon, But the broad piazza, 
with its wide arches wreathed in ampe- 
topsis, was fortunately large enough to 
accommodate all who came, regardless of 
the storm. To be sheltered from rain and 
wind, and yet be in the open, looking over 
the wide lawn and beyond the trees, which 
sloped from it to the Long Island Sound, 
sometimes catching glimpses of 4 pretty 
point, soon lost in the gray fog, which 
seemed a second sky—what better could 
one ask on a stormy day? Then add 
pleasant companionship, brilliant and fra- 
grant flowers, excellent candy, and the use- 
ful articles which suffragists usually fur- 
nish for sale, giving the housekeeper the 
satisfying feeling that money has been 
well expended on glass- towels, iron- 
holders, dusting-caps, aprons, etc. Later 
came the supper, still on the piazza, with 
groups at little tables feasting on dainty 
sandwiches, delicious cofiee and cake and 
ice-cream. After dancing by the young 
people, the piazza party broke up, leaving 
the campaign fund richer by over sixty 
dollars, and its members with pleasant rec- 
ollections of a rainy afternoon on the 
broad piazzas of Heronwood. 

j Mary H, LOINEs, 

Sands Point, L. I., July 15, 1897. 
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NORTH DAKOTA NOTES. 


The Chautauqua Assembly, located 
about six miles from Devil’s Lake, the 
most popular summer resort in North 
Dakota, held a most successful session 
during sixteen days of this month. A 
complete summer city has been built up 
near the Assembly grounds, a flourishing 
summer school is going on, with a college 
faculty and a good attendance of teachers, 
and consequently large audiences gather 
at the Assembly lectures. According to 
the correspondent of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Journal, it entered into the fertile 
brain of Miss Mary Whedon, of Fargo, 
editor of Western Womanhood, that this 
gathering furnished an unequalled oppor- 
tunity for organizing woman’s work in 
several branches. So she arranged fora 
Woman’s Day, or rather two days. 

The first of the meetings in this con- 
nection was held in the afternoon of July 
9. The large auditorium was filled, and 
by no means with women alone; the 
number of men was really very large. 
The guests were gracefully welcomed by 
Mrs. Powell, of Devil’s Lake. 

This welcome was responded to, on be- 
half of the women of the State, by Mrs. 
Colonel Tuller, of Fargo, and on behalf of 
those outside the State by Mrs. Ella 
Knowles Haskell, of Montana. 

The chairman of the afternoon then 
introduced Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, now of 
Minneapolis, but formerly of North Da- 
kota, who spoke of “Woman in Medicine.” 
She described very vividly and yet hu- 
morously some of the early struggles of 
Miss Elizabeth Blackwell in her efforts to 
obtain a medical education. She spoke 
also of the large army of women now 
practising in the United States; and of 
the old idea that a woman was mentally 
and physically unfit for this work, con- 
trasted with the present growing idea 
that she is specially adapted by nature to 
it. 
Mrs. Edith M. Conant, also of Minne- 





Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 








Absolutely Pure 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











apolis, then spoke on the ‘‘Benefits toa 
State Federation.” 

In the evening another large audience 
gathered to listen to a magnificent con- 
cert. This was followed by a lecture by 
Mrs. Haskell, of Montana, on ‘‘Women in 
Law.”’ She took first as a theme the 
legal status of women under the old com- 
mon law, and showed the condition of 
actual debasement in which it placed her, 
not only in facilities for education and for 
property holding, but in every other way. 
Then she showed the gradual change up 
to the improved status of the present 
day, and hinted of more to come. 


On Saturday morning the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs of North Dakota 
was organized. Mrs. Colonel Tuller of 
Fargo was elected president; Mrs. Sowle 
of Wahpeton, vice president; Mrs. Estes 
of Grand Forks, treasurer; and Mrs. Pros- 
ser of Devils Lake City, auditor. Repre- 
sentatives from nine clubs were present 
and others were reported as eager for the 
work, 

After the close of the meeting in the 
auditorium, occurred the only purely so- 
cial event of this meeting. ‘The large din- 
ing-room of the Oakwood hotel was thrown 
open, decorated beautifully with oak 
branches, flags and Chinese lanterns, and 
given over to the ladies of Dakota, that 
they migh4 receive their guests and meet 
old friends. The Indian boys’ band was 
stationed in the veranda to furnish mu- 
sic for the occasion, and it was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all. 

On Saturday in the auditorium were 
held two large meetings; one in the inter- 
est of the W. C. T. U. work, conducted by 
Miss Preston; the other addressed by Mrs. 
Julia R. Nelson of Minnesota, in the inter- 
est of woman suffrage. 
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LOUISIANA. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., JuLY 14, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The parish superintendents of public 
schools for the State of Louisiana, have 
just held aconvention here. By the follow- 
ing extract from the Picayune of to-day 
you will see some questions and replies: 

Mrs. Helen L. Behrens, president of the 
Portia Club and an educator, and Miss 
Florence Huberwald, asked State Superin- 
tendent Calhoun some questions relative 
to the employment of women in the 
schools, and their participation in school 
work. The questions and answers were 
as follows: 

“What proportion of 
teachers are women?”’ 

“About nineteen-twentieths.”’ 

‘How does the quality of the work of 
the sexes compare?” 

“In certain fields men are more efficient, 
such as in the Boys’ High School classes.”’ 

‘In how many parishes do women serve 
as school directors?” 

‘‘None. There was one attempt in West 
Feliciana, but she resigned.”’ 

Then one of the members volunteered 
the information that there was one lady 
member of the school board at Delhi, 
Richland parish (Mrs. B. B. Cuthbert), 
and that she was very efficient as an 
official. 

Our State will hold a Constitutional 
Convention in January, 1898, if the pop- 
ular vote so decides, and our women will 
make an effort to do good work for the 
cause. L. 


-_-—_ a 


WINNIPEG. 


public school 


WINNIPEG, JULY 16, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Enclosed please find money order for 
five dollars in payment of bill inclosed. 
I send a little leaflet, written by the vice- 
president of our Equal Suffrage Club, 
called ‘*Lucy Stone,’’ which deals with 
the life of the woman upon whose mem- 
ory and the inspiration of whose name all 
suffrage women feel that they have a 
claim. 


Organizations are so multiplied here 





that though my heart is nearly all in my 


| Suffrage Club, like the shoemaker’s chil- 





dren who proverbia!ly go without shoes, 
it has to be neglected. It is by showing 
my value in other societies that I can in- 
sist on some reciprocity of interest in that 
which is classed as my particular fad. To 
keep me with them, some of the women 
come to me here on suffrage ground, and 
vote. It acts wellin other ways, too. As 
Provincial President of the W. C. T. U. 
last year, | was able to keep the suffrage 
interest well to the front among a large 
body of women. 
I like your journal very much, and send 
my subscription with cordial thanks. 
AMELIA YEOMANS, M. D 


oe —— 


SOUTH DAKOTA NOTES. | 
| 
| 





The Letcher Blade, of South Dakota, 
records the discovery by Attorney-General | 
Grigsby that in South Dakota women are 
eligible to hold offices of secretary of | 
State, State treasurer, State auditor, 
superintendent of public instruction, com- | 


missioner of public lands, attorney-gen- 
eral, and member of the supreme court. 
This is a surprise to every one. It is 
owing to carelessness on the part of the 
framers of the Constitution, and not to 
deliberate intent. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE. — The play selected 
for the coming week is Edwin Milton 
Royle’s comedy drama, ‘‘Friends,’”’ which 
had a most successful production here 
three years ago. The story shows the 
possibilities of real friendship. Two young 
men of New York City, in seeking their 
own fortunes, have amusing and trying 
experiences. The scenes alternate between 
the upper and lower sections of the metrop- 
olis. The cast is: Marguerite Otto, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House Company; Lil- 
lian Lawrence; Hans Otto, her father, Wil- 
liam Humphrey; Harold Hunting, director 
of the opera house, Howard Hall; John Pa- 
den, Sr., a business man, Horace Lewis; 
John Paden, Jr., a modern poet, J. H. 
Gilmour; Adrain Karje, a pianist, Charles 
Mackay; Henry, Ned H. Fowler; Jenny 
Merryweather, Mary Sanders; Miss Wolff, 
Rose Morison; Miss Martman, Loraine 
Dreux; Marie, Marie Bregazzin. Follow- 
ing ‘‘Friends,”’ August 2, ‘Jim the Pen- 
man’’ is announced, 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Men and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, ’96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

led. calls in ’95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 


— ~~ 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I[1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please mntion this paper 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [lass. [ed. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A /our years’ graded course of Lectures, 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 


work, offers ouueeer advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL, M, D., Dean. 








Homemade Bonbons 


60 cts.a pound. 15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 


Pure, fresh. 








“HEALTH! 


REST! 





COMFORT ! 











The Jackson 


Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in i858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 


used as a Health Institution. 


All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


’ 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P. Ewing, teachtr of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's JournAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





J. Arthur Jackson, [.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
references. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 


Mass. 





THE ORIENT INN, Swampscott, will open the 
second year, June 1st, 1897. Rooms $3.00 to $10.00 
per week. Table board $1.00 per day. - Miss Smith, 
29 Temple Place, Room 15, from 12 to 3. 


BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be had in 
private family; fine scenery; beautiful maple grove 
hind house, pleasant park in front; near Mt. 
Mansfield and Camel’s Hump. ‘Terms $5 per week, 
Address Mrs, Emma Grow, Waterbury Center, Vt, 











FURS. 


Insurance 
and Storage 


OF FURS. 


7% 
Best Facilities. 


Large Experience. 


GOODS COVERED BY SPECIAL 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE. 


Jos. A, Jackson 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 








Ladies’ Shirt Waists 


at a tremendous sacrifice. As the season 
is near its close, and we do not wish to 
hold our waists till another season, we 
shall offer them Monday, July 19, at prices 
so low that it will pay you to purchase. 
Waists that have been 
3-00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.50 
Will be sold at 
1.50, 1.98, 2.50, 2.98. 
The quality, style and fit of our waists 


are so well known that no comment is 
necessary. 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
‘¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 
‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo 








A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 

office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 

collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 

a position where such experience would be of value. 

ong M. 5., care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 
ass. 





A Minister's Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, good 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near % Highest references. Address Mrs, 
C. W. PARK, WELLESLEY, Mass. 








———— 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
P. O. Box 185, = Brooklyn, New York. 














Boston and Gloucester 
STEAMBOAT CO. 


North Shore Route 


To Gloucester. 


The New and Elegant 
STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 
And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather permitting, week days at 10 
A. M. and 2and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M. and 4 30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A. M.and 2.15 . M. 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties, and folders descriptive of the beauties of 
Cape Ann, apply to 

E. S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 


THE CLIFF, NANTUCKET. 


To Let For the Season. 


A completely furnished house; te? 
rooms, broad piazzas, upper balcony, 
beautiful sea view, running water, besides 
cistern and spring water. Rent. $400. Ap- 
ply to Mrs. C. S. Gace, 6 Garden St, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, 1D 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, avi 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomMANSs 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass- 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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